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We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all ‘ 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our r 
nature.—[ Abraham Lincoln, in His Second Inaugural Address. My 
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PRECIPITATION FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 17, 1897. 


Rainfall Spnqeety Plentiful. 


Taking the country at large, cronand nities conditions have been in the main propitious, 


with rapid growth and development of plant life. 
S chart printed herewith, 
The weather bureau of the U S department of agriculture reports as follows for the 
average amount of rain fell during the week general- 


try is well depicted in the U 
ther west. 
week ended May 17, 1897 

ly throughout the Atlantic 
ranging from. } inches, 


More than the 
1 to 3 hinited 


average amount of rain, 
western New York. Throughout the Missouri 


greater part of the lake region, the weekly rainfall was less than usual. 
than the average fall over ‘the northern Roc ky mountain 
northern 
slight loeal excess in the vicinity of San Francisco and Sacramento, where 
slightly more than one-half an inch of rain fell. 


portions of Mississippi and Alabama, 


The Best Three-Field Rotation. 
W. M. KING. 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion 
that exists in regard to the best system of ro- 
tation where the staple crops are wheat and 
corn, the fact remains that the true test of any 
system is its continued success. By the adop- 
tion of the three-tield system, and not over- 
stocking the farm, the annual bills for com- 
mercial fertilizers can be reduced to the 
minimum, provided only enough stock is kept 
to consume and convert into manure the 
srops raised, excepting the surplus of grain, 
pork, beef and wool sold off the farm. 

Such a rotation must include red clover 
and intervals of rest from the constant pro- 
ductions of wheat and corn. Begin it by di- 
viding the tillable iand into three fields of 
equal size and proportion and stock the tilla- 
ble acreage about as follows: For each 100 
tillable land, 20 head of cattle, 80 
work horses , will 


acres of 
sheep, four 
be sufficient. 

The proper rotation is begun by seeding 
tield No 1 with wheat, to be followed in the 
spring with a seeding of one bushel timothy 
and eight quarts red ciover to every eight 
acres. The clover should not be pastured the 
first vear of 1ts growth except for a suftticient 
time for the pick up the scattered 
rrain after harvest. The second year, field 
No 1 mav be pastured from and after June 1, 
quantity of that in 


which the 
should be reserved for 


and 25 hogs 


hogs to 


but a sufficient 
most timothy appears 
hay. 

+ maa one has a 
tending froin eave 
saomaian to conduct away the water falls 
level barnyard having rais- 
can escape, 


1 
a iarge 


sheds ex- 


with 


and 
end, 


barn 
each 


good 


hack 


upon the roofs, 
ed sides so that no liquid manure 
and the straw stacked in the center, 


coast districts and in the west Gulf states, 
areas receiving 
and the northern portions ef Mississippi and Alabama also received decidedly more than 
while there was a slight excess over portions of eastern Michigan and 


The rainfall in the eastern half of the coun- 
while there was some deficiency fur- 


the actual fall generally 
Eastern Tennessee 
the 


from 3 to 5 inches. 


vaileys and over the 

There was also less 
Pacific coast regions, the central 
South Carolina. There was a 
from one-fourth to 


and upper Mississippi 


and 
Georgia, and 


quantity of manure can be made each year by 
the first of August from the straw and refuse 
eornstalks, together with the droppings and 
urine of the animals kept in the basement of 
the barn and those in and about the yard. 

Now instead of breaking up the clover 
sward in August, when heat and drouth pre- 
vail, and the cost of the preparation of the 
land fora wheat crop is doubled, adopt the 
following method. Begin in August by apply- 
ing 10 four-horse loads of manure to the acre 
on the field where most needed, making of 
each load six or eight piles 12 feet apart each 
way. Let this remain in piles until the fol- 
lowing spring, then spread it and plow the 
land to a depth of eight. inches and plant very 
early to corn. In the fall cut the corn nearly 
knee-high and shock it in rows, which should 
be as far apart as practicable. Harrow down 
the high stubble with a heavy sharp-toothed 
harrow, which, preceding the wheat drill, 
puts the soilin the best possible condition 
for the quick and vigorous growth of the 
wheat plants. 

By this system of seeding the cornfield with 
wheat, labor is not only completely econo- 
mized, but the high-cut stalks, when harrowed 
down, act as a mulch to the wheat plants and 
measurably prevent washing on high points 
and knolis, which wouid otherwise wash bad- 
ly during the winter if the field were allowed 
to remain in the condition that it ordinarily 
is. The following spring sow again to ciover 
and timothy. By this plan, one plowing 
serves for three crops, one of corn, one of 
wheat and one of clover and timothy. 

Ly the adoption of such a system 
nual yield of the crops per acre 
much increased; more leisure time has been 
secured during the sultry and oppressive 
weather common in Angust, thus giving more 
time for making repairs and for the needed 


the an- 
has been 











Beautiful House Colorings 
One cannot go far wrong i 
lecting a color combination in 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


The colors are so 
nious, with such a velvety depth 
and richness, that they blend wit! 
each other and with the landscaj 
50% cheaper than paint, and 1« 
handsomer. 
Send for free samples of 23 color 
shingled houses. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 75 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
Agents at all Central Points. 


soft and harmo- 


S,and sketches 

















rest after the harvesting and haying season is 
over. Farming by this system of rotation can 
be made affording an 
tunity to visit neighbors, meet with 
clubs and granges and compare notes. 
ing, observation and comparison of methods, 
will, do much in enabling the wide- 
awake farmer to become a leader instead of 
plodding follower, in the procession. 


less irksome by oppor- 
one’s 


Re id- 


and does, 
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Co-operative Farming in Europe. 


The practical working of 
applied to agriculture is a subject of the keen- 
est interest only in Kngland but 
on the continent as well. This fact was shown 
in the deliberations of the international co- 
operative congress which was held in Paris 
last winter. Testimony was brought out at 
that time showing that in the German empire 
there are 15,000 co-operative associations, of 
which nearly 9000 are agricultural. These are 
subdivided into 6391 credit banks, 905 distrib- 
utive societies, 1397 co-operative dairies and 
273 miscellaneous, the grand total of the busi- 
ness done in all departments in ‘°95 reaching 
$250,000,000. Agricultural co-operation was 
first practiced in Germany by the vine culti- 
vators of the Rhine’ provinces, they uniting 
for the preparation in common of their wine, 
which, when ready, they sold direct at whole- 
sale. The importance of agricultural co- 
operation was also brought out by the French 
delegates, and the point made that the society 
there is resolved to do its business without 
assistance from the goverument. At the close 
of this congress the delegates expressed them- 
selves as fully satisfied with the progress made, 
the Euglish contingent, which includes many 
leaders of the movement in the United King- 
dom, agreeing with this. 

At another conference held in 
long ago at the rooms of the co-operative so- 
a paper was read on the besé aids to 
——. ‘Reference was made to methods 
of farming by federation of societies as ofa 
discouraging character, and the emphasis was 
on the few by individual societies. 
The cause for the failure was to be found in 
the fact that they had tried to supersede the 
individual farmer. The writer of the paper 
advocated the advisability of giving help to 
the individual cultivator by acting as his 
landlord, by advancing him capital, and by 
purchasing his produce. Others spoke against 
federation in farming, but urged farming by 
societies. A resolution was adopted to the 
effect that it is desirable that co-operative so- 
cieties give their attention to the development 
of agriculture on «v-operative principles and 
This principle—that combinations 

could be made suc- 
hold good 


co-operation as 


abroad, not 


London not 


ciety, 


successes 


methods. 
by societies in farming 
cessful—might if put into practice 
in England, where conditions are different 
from our own country. Irrespective of this, 
American farmers* can better themselves 
materially when the co-operative principle is 
more generally observed than it is to-day. 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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The Alfalfa Belt Moving Eastward. 





The area for growing alfalfa has been rap- 
idly extending during recent years. It was 
formerly considered only valuable for low 
moist lands, but of late inuch light upland is 
growing it successfully in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and it is gradually extending east- 


ward, receiving attention in an experimen- 
tal way in Ohio, New York and elsewhere. 


It is particularly valuable as a drouth-resist- 
ing forage crop on account of its deep rooting 
qualities and rapid growing. In addition, it, 
in common with other legumes, gathers nitro- 
gen from the air and enriches the soil to a 
considerable depth. 

The Iowa experiment station (C. F. Cur- 
tiss, Bulletin 34) been testing the crop 
for the soils of that state. Rich sandy loam on 
the bottom was selected and also plats on 
upland clay adjoining the timber. The seed- 


has 


ing was done April 17 avd 18, 1895, on corn 
land plowed five inches deep and thoroughly 


covered 
without 


The seed was 
sown 


about 24 
a nurse 


pulverized. 
inches deep and was 
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thus been put toa very severe test and one 
field has survived in good condition, thus 
pointing to the future possibilities of the 
crop, not only in Iowa but much further east 
aswell. Red clover is still the ‘‘old reliable’’ 
in our middle and eastern states, but alsike, 
crimson and alfalfa are all coming in for a 
fair share of attention. 


Will the Mint Crop Prove Smaller? 


The present outlook for peppermint where 
this crop is grown commercially is dubious, 
to suy the least. Investigation just completed 
by American Agriculturist points to a good deal 
of winter killing, although this is not univer- 
sal, and to a general decrease in the acreage 
to be eventually harvested. It is altogether 
too early to give more than a preliminary re- 
port on this crop, yet the testimony at hand is 
important as showing the teudency of produc- 
ers. The price of oil has been so low and the 
business so unprofitable that many farmers 
who have for years made a specialty of pep- 
permint growing in central New York, south- 
ern Michigan and northern Indiana are more 
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smaller than that harvested last year. Some of 
our Wayne Co (N Y) correspondents place this 
decrease at fully 25% G. S. Angevine, 
prominently connected with the industry in 
St Joseph Co, Mich, reports restricted ucre- 
age on account of overflowed lowlands, while 
others talking in the same strain give as one 
reason the low price for the product. Favora- 
ble weather from now on will do much to de- 
velop the crop at present so unpromising, and 
a couple of months may bring a considerable 
change in the aspect. In Michigan the season 
has been generally favorable this spring, sug- 
gesting a fair stand and prospects of a moder- 
ately good yield of oil to the avre, irrespective 
of the area finally harvested, this holding 
good also in Ohio, while frequent rains dur- 
ing April and May have developed the growth 
nicely in Wayne Co, N Y. 

Relatively little oil from the latest croup re- 
mains in farmers’ hands, and of course the 
quantity heid by dealers in the interior and 
in the big cities, such as New York and Chi- 
cago, is uncertain. The market is quiet and 
uninteresting. In Wayne Co, N Y, farmers 














UPLAND 


EXPERIMENTS 


crop. The plats were cut three times during 
the first season. The Jast cutting was cured 
for hay but the others were of little value be- 
cause of the weeds. The first crop averaged 
ahout two tons per acre of fairly good hay. 

How the crop would stand cold weather 
Was one of the points to be determined. All 
of the plats came through the winter of 795-96 
in good condition, but as the weather was very 
favorable that season, they were not subjected 
to a very severe test. The growing season 
of 1896 was unusually favorable for forage 
crops and the total yield was about five tons 
to the acre, there being but little difference 
between the bottom and upland lots. The 
hay was of excellent quality and was not as 
difficult to cure as clover. 

The winter of ’96-97 was unusually severe 
on winter wheat but the alfalfa on the upland 
came through in fairly good condition and 
now promises a fair yield. It may not yield 


as heavily as last year but will come 
very near it. The crop on the bottom 
land wintered badly, and while it is 
improving somewhat, the field will be 


plowed up and put to uther uses. Alfalfa has 





IN ALFALFA GROWING AT 


than half inclined to either abandon it entire- 
ly or devote just enough attention to keep the 
plants in healthy condition. 

Returns from our valued correspondents in 
Wayne Co, N Y, show a varying condition of 
plant emergence from the winter, this being 
good in the main, considering the small 
amount of snow protection which the fields 
had. The town of Lyons shows a good many 
fields badly winter-kiiled, although William 
Barton, one of our correspondents there, says 
the plants came through in fair shape. Frosts 
were not particularly trying in Arcadia and 
Galen, while the town of Huron shows con- 
siderable damage. Mint was badly winter- 
killed in St Joseph Co, Mich, a leading sec- 
tion, although it has been possible to get 
plenty of roots for planting; complaint of 
this character also comes from Kalamazoo Co, 
while across the state line in Elkhart and St 
Joseph counties, Indiana, the plants were 
badly winter-killed aud some of our corre- 
spondents write that very little old mint will 
go to harvest. 

Testimony from ali three states shows that 
the acreage for 1897 will be considerably 





BOTTOM LAND 


IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION 


are offered 90c@$1.10 per lb, occasionally a 
shade more; in Michigan 85@95c and in In- 
diana 90@95c. <A review of the trade in Japa- 
nese peppermint oil, by Schimmel & Co, the 
Leipsic and New York dealers, shows a large 
advance in prices inaugurated by speculators 
in Japan last fall, followed by a decline, at- 
tributed in part t» the increasing extent of 
peppermint culture in Japan. The total ex- 
ports from all Japan peppermint districts in 
1896 were 160,000 lbs oil out of a total of 
300,000 lbs. Most of the surplus here indicat- 
ed may be used in Japan, but the figures 
certainly hint at further sharp competition 
for our own growers. 





Proper Range for Poultry.—One acre of land 
gives a good range for 200 fowls. Divide it 
in two portions with poultry netting; let the 
flocx run on one-half, while the other is cul- 
tivated, or at least plowed and sowed down 
to grass. Poultry will delight in this grass the 
pext spring, when the halves must be alter- 
nated. Only in some such way may we be 
sure to keep the land sweet and free from dis- 
ease.—{May A. DeCou. 
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Government Encouragement for Con- 
servation of [loisture. 
oO. K. LAPHAM, VIRGINIA. 





The absorption and retention of rainfall is 
of more than local importance. The disas- 
trous floods caused by the running off of 
water as soon as it falls denude the hills of 
arable soil and sweep away great amounts of 
property. In the far west it is proposed to 
build reservoirs in the mountains to store 
the snow and rain waters and to convey it in 
canals and sluice ways for irrigation, as need- 
ed. In the central states, along the banks of 
our great rivers, embankments to retain the 
waters within the river banks are proposed. 
While this has been somewhat successful, 
there still are floods and inundations, causing 
the destruction of great amounts of property 
every year. Congress is asked to stop the cut- 
ting down of forests, but this will only retard 
the increase,not lessen the losses now prevail- 


ing. The cost of all these methods is im- 
mense, almost impracticable when the pro- 


ducer must bear the expense, besides it must 
take many years to do the work. 

l wish to suggest a better way and one 
which will be more effectual at much less 
cost while it will accomplish the work within 
afew years. Let the government offer special 
inducements to the farmers to practice sub- 
soiling and deep tiHage. When this is done 
by preparing the soil during the fall and win- 
ter, the snow and rain water charged with 
ammonia is absorbed and lies ready for the 
plant’s use. Such inducement can be offered 
in two ways. Pay all who will deepen their 
‘soil six to twelve inches, by subsoiling in the 
fall of the year, say 20c per acre for each inch 
of soil in depth loosened, where the land is to 
* be putinto crops the following season. Or 
perhaps the following will be better: Pay for 
growing sugar beets,to be made into sugar, 5c 
per ton, in case the subsoil is deepened by 
plowing the previous fall and winter to the 
extent of one foot. This will develop the 
beet-sugar industry at once, as wherever a 
supply of beets is secured factories will be 
erected to make use of them. 

Let the farmers’ clubs and yranges unite 
with labor organizations and ask congress to 
take hold of this subject. The wage earner 
and farmer, comprising probably three-fourths 
of the population, will provide themselves 
with work and prevent the impoverishment 
of our lands. The extent and magnitude of 
these losses is scarcely understood by our peo- 
ple. To-day, in the place where I am writing 
factories and shops are closed because of the 
present overflow of the Mississippi. 

—— 


The Identity of Japanese Buckwheat. 





Japanese buckwheat has been the subject 
of some official correspondence between the 
U S consul residing in Japan and Mr Luther 
Michael of Shawnee, Pa. The consul reports 
the Japanese crop of 1895 approximating 
6,000,000 bu, but does not speak of last year’s 
yield. Commenting upon Japanese buck- 
wheat, he says that while the grain is larger 
than ours, he has reasons for believing this 
variation is not due toa difference in spe- 
cies, but rather to the more careful methods 
of selection and cultivation which are prac- 
ticed in Japan; and that Japanese seed plant- 
ed in America will aiter three or four years 
be found to correspond in size and yield with 
our seed. 

This identification of the Japanese buck- 
wheat with our own is a mistake, according 
to Mr Michaei. ‘‘The seed received from 
Japan is as different from our American va- 
rieties,’’ says Mr Michael, ‘‘as white corn is 
from yellow, or red wheat from white. If I 
ain not mistaken, the first Japanese buck- 
wheat introduced into the United States was 
in 1854 or 1885. I farmedadit successfully for 
the whole of the intervening period, and 
there has been a decline of the original Japa- 
nese buckwheat; but this has not been due, 
as the consul-general’s report says, to our 
careless selection of seed or careless farming, 
but to the deteriorating effects of the action 
of honey and other bees, who carry the pol- 
len from the old-fashioned varieties over into 
the Japanese fields,thus bringing about a con- 
dition for which the foreign buckwheat is not 
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responsible. In some portions of the country, 
I have found large areas where bees were rare 
(owing to the absence of clover), and in those 
sections the Japanese buckwheat had deteri- 
orated to a hardly perceptible degree. Hon- 
ey bees will travel over a radius of country 7 
miles in width and ascend an elevation of 
1600 feet for honey. It can readily be seen 
that upon the introduction of any new  buck- 


wheat it is used by only a few farmers at 
first; the neighboring farmers continue to 


plant the old varieties, the honey hees multi- 
ply, and the degeneration of the buckwheat 
is brought about.”’ 


Shoeing Foundered Horses. 





The best way to shoe a foundered horse is 
to make the shoe so near round that the shell 
of the hoof rests on the outer edge of the shoe 
all the way around, especially the heel part. 
To do this it is necessary to bend the heel 
of the shoe so that the calks are close to the 
frog, turned inward, not straight back as usu- 
al. The heel of the shoe should be beveled 
down so that the heel of the hoof, which is 
the coutracted part, will press out. The toes 
should be made sharp, then when the foot 
comes down, the jar will not be so great, and 
also if the front toe is set transverse from the 
usual custom, so that it strikes the ground end 
first, it will prevent the stubbing habit of a 
foundered horse.—{J. Flowerfel. 

There are a great variety of shoes for foun- 
dered horses, but I find a heavy bar shoe 
with the outer edge next the ground beveled 
off, is the best of all. If the heels are high, 
they should be pared down so that the bar of 
the shoe will rest on the frog; by this means 
a good deal of the weight is taken off the 
wall, thus easing the sensitive structures un- 
derneath the wall, which are the parts affected 
in founder. In bad cases it is useful to put 
thick leather between the shoe and the wall, 
this will help to lessen the jar to the feet. 
[Dr D. McIntosh. 





Sowing [lixed Crops. 


R. H. MACK, NEW YORK. 


In August I begin to sow rye at the rate of 
two bushels per acre. I keep on sowing, as 
I take off the different crops, until the ground 
freezes. As soon as the drill can be worked 
in spring, I sow on the same ground one 
bushel of marrowfat peas and two bushels of 
oats per acre. [I runthe drill hoes between 
the drill rows of rye. No rye will be torn 
out. By this means wheat may be cultivated 
and fertilizers placed near the rvots of the 
growing crop. By the middle of June the rye, 
oats and peas are harvested. The ground is 
then plowed, 200 lbs of tertilizer, two bushels 
of western corn, and one each of buckwheat, 
peas and oats put on. Two months from seed- 
ing, this second crop will be ready for har- 
vesting. As I have a barn with a capacity of 
60 tons of loose hay, Icut the crops with a 
mowing machine and as soon as wilted scat- 
ter over the different lofts, where they cure 
and make a most savory food. 

My third mixed crop consists of rye and tur- 
nips. In August I prepare a suitable piece of 
ground, apply dissolved bone, then sow 
broadcast early purple top globe turnips and 
cover the seed with a light harrow. When 
the turnips get about two inches high, I drill 
in a good seeding of rye, thus enltivating and 
thinning the turnips. I thus get a heavy crop 
of turnips and, after harvesting, the rye is al- 
lowed to continue growth. 
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Cheap Silo Easily Made.—The silo is octago- 
nal, the portion above ground being built 
like a grain elevator. The main wall is com- 
posed of 2x4 scantling placed flatwise like 
brick work, lapping joints at the corners, as 
shown in Fig 2, and nailing securely with 20- 
penny spikes. The scantling must previously 
have been surfaced by running through a 
planing mill. The guide, x, must be placed 
inside the corners and if they are kept plumb, 
the corners will be true. The dead-air space, 
d, Fig 1, is made by putting in 2x8 seantlings 
every four feet. These also serve as girths 
upon which to nail the outside siding; ais a 
4x4 imbedded in the concrete underpinning, 
6b; cis the wall of 2x4 scantling. The inside 
of the wall is lathed and plastered solid with 












cement about an inch thick. A silo16 ft in 
diameter requires about 206 ft of lumber for 
every foot in hight, allowing three feet on 
one side for a doorway. This is within reach 


~ 

















CORNER OF SILO SECTION OF WALL 
of almost every farmer, makes a good looking 
building, keeps ensilage perfectly and will 
outlast any ordinary farm structure.—([{C. F. 
H., Warping, Ct. 





For Measuring Land.—It is often desirable to 
measure a plot of ground for planting or to 
‘‘run’’ the sides and ends ofa plot to get a 
piece evenly plowed. To do this with a 
measuring pole requires no little stooping, 
care to avoid error and considerable time and 
effort. A device is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration which is easily made and 
easy to measure land with. Four boards cut 









































HOMEMADE LAND MEASURER. 


in the form shown are ‘‘halved’’ together at 
the ends and braced by crosspieces so as to 
form an octagonal wheel, the circumference 
being just one rod and each side one-eighth 
of arod. Two handles are put on, plow han- 
dle fashion, and attached to the wheel by a 
pin at the center. It can then be wheeled in 
any direction and the revolutions counted for 
the-rods passed over. Such a measurer is 
more easily made than a circular wheel, on 
which itis quite difficult for the ordinary 
worker to strike such a circle, the circumfer- 
ence of which will be exactly one rod. This 
frame 1s also made and put together more 
readily than a circular wheel. 

Millet for Cutworms.—Aside from its feed- 
ing value, millet is a very useful crop for 
clearing the ground of cutworms. A few 
years ago the agricultural experiment station 
of South Dakota sent out questions concern- 
ing the cutworms, one of which follows: 
Will a crop such as millet, which the worms 
do not like, and which effectually chokes out 
all other growth, leave the ground free from 
worms in the fall? Out of 60 answers receiv- 
ed only one reported that worms had followed 
athrifty crop of millet. All tbe others re- 
ported that corn after millet stood the best 
chance of being unmolested by wire worms. 


Can Crows Be Poisoned ?—A subscriber com- 
plains that crows puil up corn soon afterit ap- 
pears above ground and wants to know if 
there is any method by which this loss can 
be prevented. He has tried soaking the seed 
in a solution of paris green, but with little or 
no effect. 


Two Items Worth Knowing.—For cementing 
around chimneys, use the best cement mixed 
with linseed oil.——Nuts of any kind which 
have become dry can be made as good as new 
by putting in a damp place or sprinkling 
with water a few days before using. 











Spraying for Apple Scab. 


This fungous disease produces scabby spots 
upon the fruit and also attacks the leaves and 
It first appears on the leaves in 
the shape of smoky, greenish spots, more or 
less circular in outline. These gradually en- 
large, finally becoming almost black. Spores 
or seeds are produced in immense numbers 
and by means of these the disease spreads to 
the fruit and to other trees. The spores win- 
ter on fallen fruit, leaves, etc, and are ready 


green shoots. 


to start in spring. The growth of the tree is 
checked and the fruitin many cases practi- 
cally ruined, especially for market. 

Spraying with bordeaux mixture has been 


found effective by the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, Bulletin 79. In the _ spring, before 
growth starts, give the first application of the 
spray made as follows: Copper sulphate 4 
lbs; pure fresh quicklime 4 lbs; water to 
make 50 gallons. Just before the blossoms 
open, spray again and after the petals have 
fallen give a third application. If there is 
still evidence of scab, spray again seven or 10 
days later, but three times will usually be 
found sufficient. 

Many orchardists entirely neglect their trees 
during an ‘‘off’’ year, thinking that as there 
is no fruit to be looked after, spraying is not 
necessary. A moment’s consideration will 
show the fallacy of this. The fungous diseases, 
particularly scab, being able to live and thrive 
on the branches and leaves, produce innumer- 
able spores the year there is no fruit and these 
will cause great loss the following season. 
The only way to secure immunity is to spray 
regularly each spring and summer, fruit or no 
fruit. 





Cauliflower as a [larket Garden Crop. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 





partial to 
in the 


particularly 
land is plowed 


The cauliflower is 
sod ground. If the 
early fall a crop 
of early peas or 
spinach can be 
harvested in 
June without 
materially inter- 
fering with the 
growth of the 
cauliflower. But 
uniess there isa 
good market for 
these crops it is 
preierable to let 
the cauliflower 
have the entire use of the ground for the sea- 
son. To that end turn the sod under the last 
week in May, levei the surface with a 
smoothing harrow to prevent the grass from 
growing and then keep the cultivator going 
whenever there are any weeds in sight. By 
the 1st of July the plow should be again set 
to work—the more frequently it is used the 
better. Ground, before planting, cannot be 
worked too much, but after the plants are set 
more caution will be required. While the 
surface should be constantly stirred, the 
ground snould never be worked deeply. Let 
the roots run far and wide, the more root the 
more head, and never let the cultivator or 
plow disturb them. 

Tie cultivation of cauliflower is the same 
as that of cabbage, so far as the sowing of the 
seed, the care of the plants and transplanting 
are concerned. But the cauliflower is more sen- 
sitive to checks in its various stages of growth 
than the cabbage. In the seed bed a strong, 
sturdy growth should be encouraged, rather 
than a rapid one. If the seed bed is too rich 
the plants make too rapid a growth, and are 
more liable to a check when transplanted 
than those started in a poorer soil. The 
character of the soil has generally been sup- 
posed to be of the greatest importance in the 
growing of this crop, a heavy loam with a 
gravelly subsoil being considered the most 
favorable. But recent experiences have 
shown that the conditions of the soil and cli- 
matic influences have more to do with suc- 
cess or failure than either. 

On Long Island, N Y, which is a con- 
genial home for the cauliflower, the seed for 
the main crop is sown about the first of June, 
but the farmers usually make three sowings 
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and set for an early, an intermediate and 
alate crop. There is no crop about which 
there is so much uncertainty as that of the 


cauliflower; no calculation can be 


to the time of sowing the seed, or in setting 


the plants, that will insure success. Much 
depends upon that fickle goddess Luck. The 


early, the intermediate and the late plantings 
are in turn profitable. Not unfrequently the 
slow man, he who is always behind with his 
work, will reap the greater reward. Certain 


it is, however, that he whois the most dili- 
gent aud painstaking, will best succeed with 


this crop, as with any other business transac- 
tion. 

Transplanting is the most important work 
connected with the growing of this crop, for 
upon it depends, ina great measure, success 
or failure. It matters not how good and pure 
the strain of seed sown may be, or how good 
a start the young plants have made, if they 
are not properly planted failure will be the 
result. Transplanting should always be done 


when the conditions of growth are the most 
favorable. The most unfavorable time for 
transplanting is immediately after a heavy 


rain—the time usually selected for the work 
—and the most favorable is just before a 
shower. As this cannot always be deter- 


mined, the safest time is on a cloudy and not 
be used should 


very hot day. The plants to 
have made three 
pairs of leaves 
and if the seed 
has been sown 
thinly the plants 
will then be 
about four 
inches high and 
very stocky. 

Take up 
plants so that 
their fine roots 
are not broken 
or bruised; if 


the 








the soil in the seed 
hed is dry, all the 
better, as it will then 
fall away from the 
roots without injur- 
ing them. Lay them 


carefully in a shal- 
low box or basket 


and water them thor- 
oughly, then cover 
with a piece of wet 
cloth to prevent 
evaporation. When 
set they should be 
puddled in, and in 
this work care should be taken 
the hole too deep. Pour into the 
one-fourth of a pint of water, then 
the wet soil—or mud, as it should be— 
firmly around the roots, then cover the sur- 
face with loose, fine soil, to prevent evapora- 
tion, and the work is compieted. This plan 


make 
hole 
pack 


206 to 


has been tried repeatedly and with perfect 
success. I have known a heavy crop grown 
in this way, and a profit of $500 per acre 


made, while allin the immediate vicinity who 
set their plants in the old way lost nearly 
their entire crop. 





Cranberry Growers Not Enthusiastic. 





So far as can be determined at this very ear- 
ly date the cranberry vines are in generally 
good condition. Not until May was well ad- 
vanced was the water drawn off from bogs, 
but within a short time it can be known defi- 
nitely how these went through the season of 
frosts. Such as were unprotected in this man- 
ner received more or less damage by reason 
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of cold weather, and some winter-killing is 
reported from eastern Jiassachusetts. In a 
general way, however, it is altogether too 


early to determine what the outcome will be, 
as the bogs have not by any means passed 
through the critical periods of frosts, insects 
and drouth. 

One thing which is pretty definitely deter- 
mined, however, is that there will be little if 
any increase in the cranberry area in bearing 
this year. According to a number of our cor- 
respondents in leading cranberry sections, 
there will be a small increase in new bogs 
coming into bearing. On the other hand, ow- 
ing to poor returns last year, some of the bogs 
will be neglected, many of them going out of 
bearing and serving to offset the new ones 
coming in. Little disposition is shown to 
put in new bogs this season. Buds are devel- 
oping well in the main, bunt it wiil take a 
month to form any idea of the coming crop. 
The attention given cranberry growing in 
Michigan and Wisconsin is so limited as to 
make it impossible tw forecast the crop there, 
always a small one in the west. 





The Bermudas as a Market Garden.—A large 
market grower of green stulf who has just re- 
turned from the Bermudas laughs at the idea 
of Bermuda grown stuff hurting growers here. 


‘“Why, there isn’t enough stuff grown in the 
whole group to last New 


York city three days,’’ he 
said. It is the southern 
growers who hurt northern 
trade. The cultivable Ber- 
mudas do not cover more 
than nine and _ one-half 
square miles, and much of 
this area consists of mere 
pockets of earth amidst 
outlying coral formation. 
The hig farms are five to 
eight acres: the majority 
of the ‘‘fields’’ cover from 


ten square feet to the size 
of an ordinary building. 
The chief crops are lilies 


and potatoes, both of which 
are affected by disease. It 
is a good thing they don’t 
have to irrigate, as (al- 
though one cannot look in 
any direction without see- 
ing water, and the tide 
rises in every pool and 
even in the spongy rock) 
there is no water to use ex- 
cept what is caught. There 
can be no wells, and the 
cisterns are above ground, 
for catching rain water. 
Wages are from 25 to 50c a 
day. Although the tem- 
perature is very mild and 
even, theBermudas are not 
half so much of a paradise 
to live in as they are to 
resort to for a short time. 
The chief crop, as some 
one dryly said, is Yankees. 

A Safe Wire Fence.—Nine 
of the ten cases of injury 
barbed wire could be avoided 
by putting a smooth wire at the top and 
one at the bottom. Be sure to have a 
barbed wire fence straight, for if the posts 
are not in line they will be pulled out in 
spring when the frost is leaving the ground. 
If there must be a bend in the fence, make 1t 
at a distinct point, use a large post and se- 
curely brace it. Also use large corner posts, 
tirmly secured. The best way to set fence 
posts where the ground 1s not too hard or 
stony is to use a crowbar and with it make 
a hole in the ground three or four feet deep. 
Widen a little at the top by bending the 
bar to all sides. Sharpen the lower end of 
the post and drive in the hole with a wooden 
maul. This can be easily done from a wagon. 
Posts set in this way stand much more firmly 
than if the hole had been dug with spade or 
auger. Carefully examine the fence occa- 
sionally and see that the wires are firmly at- 
tached to the post. Keep the fence in good or- 
der and there will be but little danger of stock 
being injured.—[{ Lewis O’ Follow 
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Preserving Eggs for Higher Prices. 
MARY B. KEECH, 





When eggs are preserved and placed on the 
market, they will not take the place of fresh 


ones, and commission merchants never sell 
them for fresh eggs, no matter how well they 
look. Buyers are naturally suspicious and 


the highest price is only paid when the dealer 
can guarantee his stock to be strictly fresh. 
There are numerous methods for preserving 
eggs and they will keep well five or six 
months but an expert can easily select them 
from those strictly fresh. In preserving eggs, 
the first requisite is to have them _ strictly 
fresh. A single bad one in a package will 
damage those around it. The secondZrequisite 


is that they be from hens kept apart from 
males. Infertile eggs will "keep much longer 


This statement is bas- 
theory 


than will fertile ones. 
ed upon observation and there is no 
about it. 

The most satisfactory method that I have 
tried is the boiling water process. The sweet- 
ness and natural tlavor of the eggs are retain- 
ed. When broken the yolk will appear round 
and the white have its usual firmness. Filla 
wire basket with fresh eggs, dip into a kettle 
of water just boiling and allow to remain 10 
The water must be kept boiling but 
not vigorously. It closes the pores. A wire 
basket holding two dozen 1s a convenient 
size. One that will answer the purpose can 


seconds. 


be — of wire netting. If an egg should 
crack, do not pack it. To prevent loss by 


cracking, pour a little warm water over the 
before putting them into the boiling 

For best results the eggs should be 
dipped as fast as gathered. When cold pack 
them in salt bran, oats, etc. Salt is to be 
recommended on account of its preserving 
qualities. Buy a good grade. <Adulterated 
salt will often harden around the sheli and 
render unpacking difficult. If this should oc- 
cur, however, pour on lukewarm water. The 
eggs can then be taken out of the salt without 
breaking. Pack in small cases. The 
ought to be turned once a week, but twice a 
month, if kept in a dry, cool place, will an- 
swer. The turning is to prevent the yolk ris- 
ing and clinging fast to the shell. I have had 
good success in preserving eggs by the lime 
process. They always keep well, put much 
of their freshness and natural flavor is de- 
stroyed. The following is the proportion for 
the lime liquid: Unslaked lime, 12 lbs; salt, 
3 qts; water, 24 gals. Mix in a stone or 
wooden receptacle, stir well and let settle, 
then stir again and let stand until perfectly 
clear, then pour off. Dissolve five ounces 
each of common baking soda, cream tartar, 
borax and saitpeter and one ounce alum, in 
one gallon of boiling water. When cold add 
the lime water. This amount of liquid will 


eggs 
water. 


eggs 


cover 75 dozen eggs. Seventy-five dozen eggs 
will fill a medium-sized barrel half full. 


When through packing, the liquid should 
stand an inch above the eggs. Place a cloth 
over the eggs and spread a bucketful of the 
lime sediment on it. Great care must be 
taken not to crack an egg. If one is cracked 
it will soon decompose and 1n time contami- 
nate all the eggs in the barrel. 

Another popular method of preserving eggs 
is tu dissolve four ounces of beeswax in eight 
ounces of warm olive oil. Anoint the eggs 
with this mixire. The oil will be absorbed 
by the shell immediately and the pores filled 
with the wax. Pack in salt and keep in a dry, 
cool place. This method has proved a decid- 
ed success with many. 


ac - 
Late Broods of Chicks. 
K. HILL. 
We have been warned again and again 
against late hatching of chickens; but the 


idea has been pretty thoroughly exploded that 
chicks will not do well though hatched in al- 
most any of the summer months if--and the 
‘*if’’ is an important word here—one will pro- 
vide the proper conditions for the growing 
birds. These conditions are freedom from 
lice, plenty of shade, plenty of water and 
good, wholesome food. The most _ thrifty 
chicks I ever raised were hatched the last 
week in June, and they were Light Brahmas 


at that. This year I shall have Brahma chicks 








THE POULTRY YARD 


had a warm, dry 
would not hesi- 
Cochins all 


hatched in July, and if I 
barn cellar for winter use, I 
tate to hatch Brahmas and 
through the summer. 

It is foolish, of course, to hatch late if one 
is to put the seantily feathered chickens into 
cold winter quarters. Too few of our farms 
however, have winter quarters sufficiently 
warm for even well-matured fowls to do their 
best. A hen must have warm quarters if she 
is to lay in cold weather, when eggs are high, 
and right now is the time to get the poultry 
quarters in readiness for next winter. Tight 
foundations, double boarding and stout build- 
ing paper, with low ceilings and doubie win- 
dows, will give warm quarters, but perhaps the 
most satisfactory of all houses for winter use 
in a cold climate are those built into a bank 
that slopes to the southeast. Provide warm 
quarters and you will have the satisfaction of 
hearing the hens cackling over eggs that are 
worth from 30 to 40 cents a dozen. 





The Gape Disease of Fowls.—The cause is 
a parasite, a so-called red worm, which de- 
velops in the trachea of birds, and finally 
suffocates them. You may ask how, and in 
what way, do they reach the trachea, where 
they are found in the adult state fixed to the 
mucous membrane, like leeches,the two sexes 
united in a permanent manner and the fe- 
males crowded with eggs? I believe that the 
nymphal phase was passed in the air sacs, 
and bronchi, and later on the worm reached 
the trachea, where it becomes adult. This 
treatment I would recommend: Feed a mix- 
ture of hard boiled eggs, boiled beef heart, 
the crumbs of stale bread, and salad, these 
ingredients chopped, pounded and thorough- 
ly mixed so as to make a paste. To this paste 
is added pounded garlic, in the proportion of 
one bulb to 10 fowls each day, the garlic be- 
ing thoroughly distributed through the paste. 


They must have pure drinking water, and 
be kept on dry soil. Great care should be 


taken to isolate the sick birds on the first 
appearance of the symptoms of the disease, 
and keep them closely confined until recover- 
ed. <All dead birds must be buried deep, or 
even better, burn them.—[ Harriett N. Porter. 





Millet Seed Produces Many Eggs.—I notice 
here, where much millet is raised, that 
wherever hens run about millet stacks there 
is a good egg record. Suppose you suggest 
to poultrymen tne sowing of German wmillet 
for feed in winter. It yields a heavy crop of 
seed and the straw is faircow feed after the 
seed is removed. Iam buying seed to feed, 
using 1 qt per day for 60 hens with 3 quarts 
corn, then they get kaffir seed from the feed 
lot. I also feed some meat, and have good 
results, but think more millet and less kaffir 





and cane would be better.—[E. PD. Smith, 
Meade Co, Kas. 
Stamping Market Eggs.—Why does not the 


custom of stamping market eggs become more 
universal? A customer will pay from one to 
three cents more per dozen for large eggs 
bearing the stamp of an honest producer, with 
a guarantee as to freshness. Since adopting 
this plan I have found that the demand far 
exceeds my supply.—/{E. J. D.. 

Cholera in Chickens or turkeys can some- 
times be cured,if not too long delayed, by giv- 
ing ginger tea. A teaspoonful of ginger toa 
teacupful of boiling water will be about the 
proper strength. Let it cool and give a table- 
spoonful to each fowl three times daily.—[P. 
H. Hartwell. 





Animal Food for Hens.—I consider meat meal 
one-third more valuable than green cut bone 
as afeed for laying Lens. As a matter of fact, 


ground beef scraps will produce as many 
eggs and cost less than either of the above 


and are preferabie.—[R. G. Buffington, Mass. 

Three Leghorn Hens di did not do as much 
work as our types‘made it appear they did in 
a recent paragraph relating to Union Co, N J, 
poultry. For ‘‘3’’ read 31. 

EE 

New Peaches have appeared in the Chicago 
market, the first coming from Mississippi; 
they were green and undesirable, and no mar- 
ket van be named. 
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DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
**Baby’’ Cream Sepa. 
rators were first and 
ever best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed superi- 
or to all imitations and 
infringements. Endorsed by 
all authorities. More than 
100,000 in use. Sales ten to 
one of all others combined. 
All styles and sizes—$50.- to 
$2 Save $5.- to $10.- 
per cow per year Over any 
setting system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 

year Over any imi- 
ating separator. 
Send for brand 
new “Baby” or 
Dairy Separator 
Catalogue, No. 257, 
containing a fund 
of practical dairy- 
ing information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RManvoiPH & Cana STs., 74 CorTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK- 
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Over one million and a half copies have been 
sold. Most complete book of its kind ever published 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, ete. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cane 

Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

Gr Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

S. E. FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N- Y. 
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The Success of Co-operative Creameries. 


H. 8S. BELL, WALWORTH CO, WIS. 


Its success or failure has been marked in a 
great degree by the ‘tndividual earnestness of 
the promotors in their efforts to operate con- 


jointly to the same end. The success of the 
co-operative system is brought about in the 
main by its predominating simplicity. No 
business enterprise can meet with success 
without a complete understanding of its de- 


tails by the promoters. In the co-operative 
system in vogue to-day the monthly 
ment issued shows to each and every patron 
the part he to accomplish the 
given whole. He sees just what he has done, 
and what it has benefited him in dollars and 
He sees just what his employes have 
accomplished, and sees just what they receive 
for the same. He knows the value of his milk 


state- 


has enacted 


cents. 


product for the month in point of test. He 
knows the test is true, unbiased, and he 
questions it not. His weights are actual. He 
has full confidence and pride in the enter- 


prise, and realizes that he himself is a part of 
the corporate body, with rights unquestioned. 
On the other hand, in the case of the non-co- 
operative creamery the patron is in no way 
consulted as to the managemeut of his affairs. 
He has no voice in the selection of its ofli- 
cers. If he questions the accuracy of his 
weights or tests, or insinuates that the price 
for his product is less than he reasonably sup- 


poses it should be, he is trespassing upon 
dangerous grounds. He has no right to an 
insight of the.working of its affairs. He is 


simply expected to be a patron whose duty is 
merely to furnish the material from which 
others are to make profits. 

The marked of the co-operative 
creamery is noticeable in almost every localh- 
ty in which it has been established. I¢ al- 
most invariably increases the area of its ter- 
ritory and supplants ali other systems, its 
honest, open, simple methods winning the ad- 
miration of all observers. In my county, 
where five years ago the co-operative system 
was unknown, there are to-day, in successful 
operation, 16 creameries averaging in receipts 
5000 to 20,000 lbs of milk per day, and in the 
suinlmer months some of them reaching over 
30,000. Almost every one of these factories 
supplanted other systems, and it is a noticea- 
ble fact that in nearly every instance the 
same territory under the co-operative system 
has largeiy inereased, and in many cases 
doubled its product, owing to the popularity 
of the system and the unshaken contidence of 
the producers. I predict for the system a suc- 
cessful future. 


success 





An Effective Gate Fastening. —Here is a sim- 


ple device for fastening a farm gate that can 
be made by anyone haudy with tools. It 


consists of a piece of hard wood of any desir- 
ed length and from two to three inches in 
width. This is hung 
from one of the rails by 








venience in drawing the 
bolt back, is a handle. 
The wooden bolt works 
through a slot in the 
post and swings loose. It opens easily by 
merely pulling it back and fastens automatic- 
ally, as the gate shuts by its own weight, 
dropping into the slot in the post, the open- 
ing being beveled to allow it to enter egsily. 


Troubled with Ropy Milk.—S. E. H., Pa: The 
ropiness of your milk is probably produced 
by a species of bacteria. These micro-organ- 
isms may come from a diseased mammary 
gland of one of the animals, but they proba- 
bly get into the milk after it has been remov- 
ed from the udder. The exact source of the 
trouble should be located. Todo this every 
cow should be brushed and her udder and 
belly moistened with a damp.sponge immedi- 
ately before milking. The milking should be 
done while the barn is as free as possible 
from dust, and all vessels used should be 
steamed, or, if that is impracticable, scalded 
before use. These precautions may remove 
the trouble. If the milk of the whole herd is 
not mixed, but the milk from different ani- 
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mals allowed to stand by itself, it can be de- 
termined whether or not the milk from the 
whole herd is affected. By putting the milk 
in other rooms to ripen you can probably tell 
whether or not the infection comes from the 
barn. By carrying these suggestions far 
enough the source can probably be located. 
The cause of the trouble must be removed. 
Drains, waste pipes, floors, etc, can be disin- 
fected by scrubbing with a diluted solution 
of copperas.—[M. E. McDonnell, Pa Exp Sta. 


The Small Public Stocks of Wheat—June 1 
will find the ‘‘ visible supply’’ of wheatin U 
S and Canada the smallest at this date since 
’91, when it was 16,477,000 bu; two years later 
the visible was 71 and one year over 50 
millions compared with approximately 27,- 
000,000 bu now. Sentimentally this ought to 
help prices. 
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Condensed Milk in the Far West—The new 
factory of the Washington condensed milk 
company at Seattle will begin with 15,000 to 
20,000 Ibs milk per day. The company ex- 
pects to pay 80c to $1.50 per 100 lbs, ac- 
cording to the season, for 4 % milk, and July 


We 
Lamps besides, and all of them are as good as the 
Street Lamp. Your dealer has, or can get them. Send 


to us for detailed description. 


Syracuse, N, Y, 
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Outdoor Light 


Nothing adds so much to the attractive- 
ness of a village or home, 
and safety from night prowl- 
ers, as well lighted streets 
and grounds, 
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lis set for the probable date of beginning 
operations. 
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Smashing Separator Bubbles. 


It is very amusing to see how disparagingly “‘would-be competitors’ speak and write of the 
value of Experiment Station tests of Cream Separators, when the tests show as they do, that the 
Improved United States Separators do better and more thorough separation than any others: 

3efore the Improved United States Separators came on the market, and the “would-be com- 
petitors’’ had some records, but not so good norso many as the Improved United States 
Separators have, they esteemed them very highly and advertised them witha great flourish of 


trumpets, 


Now that they are left behind, they strive to make dairymen think there is no value 


to Experiment Station records, but dairymen can see through such “bubbles” without sticking 
a pin in them. 
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“ “ “ec * 


“ “ “ “ 


Ohio Experiment Station, - - 


“ “ se - o - 
ee “ “ és é és 
“ “ “ 


Illinois Experiment Station, - 


6 “cc “ e oe 


. So. Carolina Experiment Station, 














The Improved United States Separators are taking the lead in all dairy sections, 


ed only 
14 showed only 
laine Experiment Station, - 
iT) a ia) 


New Hampshire Experiment Station, Feb. 


Massachusetts Experiment Station, 


Examine the Records—some of which we give 


New York Experiment Station (Cornell), 


and March 18, 9 show 


- Trace 
0.03 to 0.05 
Feb. 2, 0.03 
Feb. 9, 0.04 
0.01 
0.04 
0.03 
0.02 
0.03 
0.01 
0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
0.01 
0.03 
0.02 
0.00 
0.02 


Feb. 19, 
Jan. 4, 
Jan. 5, 
Jan. 21, 
Jan. 13, 
Jan. 28, 
Jan. 29, 
Jan. 30, 
Feb. 
Feb. 12, 
Jan. 
Feb. 2, 
Feb. 15, 


14 tests under 0.05 


March 12, 0.01 
March 15, 0.005 
April 23, 0.04 
April 24, 0.05 
April 30, 0.04 


and 


; ” ; © ‘ ‘ a ‘ni ” — m ” 
this is what makes the «would-be competitors” writhe so and talk about “pins,” “crowbars 


and “bubbles” in lieu of records. 


, e ‘ - me Bee , - 
If any dairyman wishing a separator cannot decide otherwise, let him try this “crowbar 


on the agent of the “would-be competitor.” Ask him if he will meet the 


Improved United 


States Separators in a test of one day, or one week, or a month, each separator to be run on 
its published rules, and the separator that excels on the most points shall be paid for by the 


agent of the other separator ? Ask him to sign the agreement on the spot, 


Such a proof of 


our willingness to meet our ‘‘would-be competitors” must convince thoughtful dairymen that 
the Experiment Station Records can be and are duplicated in every-day work in the dairies. 


Catalogs furnished free. 





VERMONT FARI1 [MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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The Dreaded Poison Oak. 
NINETTA EAMES. 

This beautiful viny shrub, Rhus diversiloba, 
is a conspicuous feature of the flora of the Pa- 
citic coast from southern California to British 
Columbia. It is especially abundant in the 
coast range, where its slender stems, twining 
about oaks, reach a_ hight of twenty to forty 
feet, with luxuriant leaves at the top. In the 
spring and summer, its graceful green adds 
an indescribably delicate touch to the wood- 
lands, and in autumn the rich red of its leaves 
makes splendid patches amung the evergreen 
trees, or lights like a flame the duller shades 
of deciduous forests. It likes damp soil, and 
when seen on dry, open ground, Rhus is but 
an insignificant shrub, with scant reddish 
leaves resembling in shape those of the white 
oak. Poison oak resembles the poison ivy, 
Rhus Toxicodendron, of the Atlantic states, and 
causes a like cutaneous 
eruption. Many cases 
of severe poisoning oc- 
cur where there is no 
exposure to the plant 
other than sitting by 
the open window of a 
ear, or riding in a 
private conveyance 
through canons where 
it riots gloriously over 
rotting stump and tree 


trunk. And again 
persons equally sus- 
ceptible find their 


hands and faces break 
out with stinging pim- 
ples just from the 
handling of wild flow- 
ers which were picked 
adjacent to poison oak; 
or the poison is trans- 
mitted from clothes 
worn by _ picnickers. 
Fortunately, however, 
these are the excep- 
tional instances, and 
ordinarily if one 
avoids touching the 
foliage, the danger is 
averted. The _ stock- 
man and farmer prob- 
ably suffer the greatest 
annoyance from poison 
oak. The worst cases 
come from passing to 





leeward of a fire in 
which it is burning, 
and grubbing out a 


range or clearing off a 
foothill farm necessi- 
tates this means of rid- 
ding the ground of 
brush. The hired man 
who can handle poison 
oak with impunity has 
an added value to the 
farmer who suffers 
from the contact with 
this vexatious bush. 
The antidotes recom- 
mended are many but 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


it to wait a year or two until its characters 
are better understood.—[E. Y. Teas, Indiana. 


Selected List of Dahlias.—Mr L. K. Peacock, 
the expert dahlia grower,names the following 
as the best varieties, 1f contined to only a 
dozen kinds: Rose, William Agnew; pink, 
A. D. Livoni; white, Henry Patrick; yellow, 


Pluton, and William Bruton; mottled, Vil- 
lage Maid, and Malay; rose-lavender, Miss 
May Lomas; dark maroon tipped white, 
Frank Smith; black, John Sladden; pale 


pink, Arabella; white and pink, Grand Duke 
Alexis. 

Preventing Cutworm Injury.—Cut heavy 
wrapping paper or light cardboard into strips 


two or three inches wide and nine or 12 
inches long, a. On each end, at opposite 
corners, cut a notch diagonally — half-way 
across, b. Jock the notches together aud a@ 











are well-nigh useless. 
A few simple reme- 
dies, like the applica- 
tion of salt, soda and 
frequent hot bathing,can usually be relied upon 
to modify the itching and swelling of the parts 
affected, but the sufferer, if he be no novice, 
is perfectly certain that an affection of poison 
oak, like other diseases, must rua its course, 
and so waits, with what stoicism he can com- 
mand, for the allotted ten to fourteen days to 
pass. 





Japanese Lantern Plant.—I procured seeds of 
this novelty last year. The plants grew well, 
and produced some lanterns. I noticed in 
digging other plants in adjoining rows that 
the roots of this ‘‘Physalis Francheti’’ seem- 
ed to have formed a great mat of strong roots. 
Now the plants are coming up thickly, over 
a space several feet wide on either side of 
the row: I believe this will become a very 
troublesome weed, and advise those who 
have not yet invested in plants vr seeds of 


POISON OAK OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Place this 
cutworms., 
potatoes in 


at 


bottomless cylinder, c¢, results. 
over the plant and it is safe from 
I am saving 200 bills of choice 


l r / ~ 


this way. My common pots were cut 
I tried every means before adopting 
|Dr J. A. Whitman, S C. 


Cattle Exports 30,000 Monthly—Our foreign 
business has long continued at this pace, a 
very helpful feature to the cattle market. 
April exports were 32,279 and for 10 mos 
290,359; exports corresponding 10 mos a year 
earlier 280,000. 











badly. 
this. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


districts, including highways 
between villages, substantial ruads of gravel 
are hard to beat. These should be sufiiciently 
wide to allow heavily loaded teairs to travel 
either way conveniently, and without upset- 


In the rural 


ting. Here in California, inthe wonderful 
Napa valley, we have some excellent roads, 
and as good as any in the state, and what 


makes them good is a top finish of fine gravel. 
They are first plowed and graded, leaving a 
shallow water ditch on each side, and banked 
high enough in the middle to cause the water 
to run off quickly, leaving the roadway like 
a well graveled walk after a rain. One 
fort about gravel is that it will not stick to 
the wheels or to the horses’ feet, and it han- 
dles and grades easily. A cubic yard of fine 
gravel to each eight or ten feet of road, is 
about right.—[Frank 8S. Crouch, Calistoga, 
Cal. 


collie 





The present method of free seed distribution 
I do not think practical or useful. If the 
government is bound to expend the people’s 
money in this way, why not send the seeds to 
those who will use them? My near neighbor, 
and one a little more distinguished, as well 
as myself, are market gardeners and use a 
great many seeds, but we do not receive a 
package, while our minister, our lawyer, two 


or three rich manufacturers, several house 
carpenters, and several rich widows whose 
husbands have been dead these many years 


and who never take a hoe in their hands, are 
deluged with free seeds.—[{J. P. Smith. 


I have been planting corn here for 10 years, 
but have never had a field of corn twist. I 
always subsoil.—{D. J. Owen, Worth Co, Ga. 


A good silo can be built cheaply and 
by the exercise of a little thought and in- 
genuity. If possible, construct it in any of 
the farm buildings, for it will then not 
more than 50c per ton of ensilage housed. 
Get all the hight you can rather than 
diameter. If you already have a_ large 
silo and you are troubled with mold 
over the top before you get a layer fed off, di- 
vide it with rough lumber, and so have two. 
Try to get at least 24 feet in hight. Figure on 
a cubic foot per day for each cow or steer to 
be fed. In building outside of a building it 
is needful to have the silo double and an air 
space as a protection againstfrost. Frost will 
get in throngh one thickness, as in the tab or 
matched lumber silo. Better use rough hem- 
lock, two thicknesses, with waterproof build- 
ing paper between.—|F. A. Converse, at 
Genesee Co Institute, N Y. 


easily 


cost 


During the period of rural mail delivery, 
there was a considerable increasé in mail mat- 
ter of all kinds at this oftice, including daily 


papers. Farmers very much pleased and hope 
it will be continued.—|Dr W. N. Wood, Dane 
Co, Wis. 


I am fully persuaded there is another way 
of utilizing the corn crop in its entirety that 
must soon come into general use, and that is 
by the silo. By means of the silo, busking 
corn is abolished and about five times han- 
dling goes with it. The crop is more valuable 
for the purpose named, there is no grinding 
of the corn necessary, no toll, a much larger 
yield per acre can be realized and here again, 
the’ export hay increased.—({Franklin Dye, 
Sec’y N J Bd of Agri. 


Those who always receive their mail at this 
oftice are generally served with the free deliv- 
ery and are well pleased with the system. 
Those who received their mail at other 
offices prior to the free delivery trial have, 
with a few exceptions, refused to.change their 
mail to this office to avail themselves of the 
benefits of free delivery.—[L. B. Deam, But- 
ler Co, Ohio. 


Pear Trees Dying.—W. R. 8., Pa: From the 
description given, we feel inclined to think 
that your trees are affected with pear blight. 
While there is no successful method of pre- 
venting this disease, it can be materially les- 
sened by carefully watching the trees during 
the season of growth and cutting off the af- 
fected twigs at least one foot below the point 
of injury and burning them. 











Diseases of Celery. 


The most common diseases with which the 
celery grower has to contend are black heart, 


blight and blast. Inthe tests made at the 
Rhode Island station (Bulietin 44, L: F. Kin- 
ney) the disorder appeared in a tield of 5000 
plants of many varieties. In some rows, the 
plants were close together but 1n others far- 
ther apart. <A portion of the field was heay- 
ily and frequently drenched with bordeaux 


mixture while other parts were not treated. 
It seems that the liseases were uot peculiar 





CELERY ATTACKED BY BLACK HEART. 


FIG 1. 


to any particular varieties, although some 
kinds were more badly injured than others. 
The bordeaux mixture seemed to check the 
multiplication of blight spots upon the leaves 
but did not preserve the normal vigor of the 
plants during the hot days of August. Later, 
when the mixture had washed off the leaves, 
no one could tell by appearanzes which rows 
had been treated. Neither the black heart, 
Fig 1, nor blight any more prevalent 
where diseased celery had been previously 
grown than on fresh ground, showing that 
the troubles were not particularly contagious, 
although either of them could be readily com- 
municated from plant to plant under favorable 
conditions. 

Just what causes these diseases and how to 
concrol them, is not properly understood. 
There is probably some relation between high 


was 


temperatures aud the disorders, but hot 
weather does not always prove disastrous. 
Mulching or partial earthing up before ex- 
tremely hot weather seemed to check ths 


In most cases where the plants were 
set in properly prepared trenches and two or 
three inches of earth drawn over the roots 
upon the approach of hot weather, there was 
if the trenches always had 
In other words, 


trouble. 


no serious damage 
an adequate supply of water. 


there seems to be little danger of loss from 
fungous diseases provided the roots of the 


celery are properly protected, either through 
lowering them by means of slight trenches or 
ridging up with a few inches of earth. 





An Effective Plank Drag. 


JOHN JACKSON. 





Fer some kinds of work this drag is better 
than a roller. Any farmer can make one ina 
few hours. The Iuse is made of three 
boards, seven feet long and eight inches wide. 


one 





A GOOD PLANK DRAG. 


Place the plank eight inches apart, take two 
Pieces of two by four, long enough to bolt 
across each end to hold the plank in place. 
Fit on the two by fours or crosspieces by first 
sawing into the upper and front edge of each 
plank and split off a triangular shaped piece, 
so that when the crosspieces are bolted 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


on the front edge of the bottom of each plank 
will be about three inches from the ground. 
The crosspieces should be bolted on with two 
bolts through each board. Some old drag or 
harrow teeth are put through the front board 
four inches apart, the holes being bored so the 
teeth will slant back, which prevents clogging. 
An old mowing machine seat is fastened to 
the center of the middle plank. 

The drag can be drawn by a tongue fastened 
Similar to a wagon, or by a short chain in 
such a manner that the draft is from the cen- 
ter. This implement works well on any kind 
of ground when first plowed, and will fit it 
in good shape for the harrow or cultivator. It 
will leave the surface more levei and finer 
than a roller. I keep one in the field while 
plowing, and with it go over what is plowed 


each day. This levels and fines the surface 
so that the moisture is retained. 
— 

Diseased Apple Trees.—W. H. Y., Pa: The 
branch sent is affected by the oyster-shell 
bark louse. It spreads very rapidiy and un- 
less checked will soon cover the whole or- 
chard. Early in spring the trees should be 


scraped with a hoe or similar instrument and 


then thoroughly scrubbed with a solution 
containing one part of crude carbolic acid 


and seven parts of a solution made by dissolv- 


ing one quart of soft soapin two gallons of 
boiling water. When the young lice have 
hatched in May or June the trees should be 


sprayed with kerosene emulsion. 


much 
of ap- 


Depends Upon Latitude.—I am very 
interested in N. S. Platt’s discussion 
ples. He speaks of the Taiman Sweet as an 
early winter apple. With me itis a late win- 
ter fruit, keeping to the middle of May. If 
stays on the trees well, does not bruise easily 
and is a good seller. My largest last season 
were about three inches in diameter.—[N. B 
Pasne, Lamoille Co, Vermont. 


Fruit in Wayne Co—In regard to prospects, 
peaches, plums, pears, cherries and apricots 
bloomed well and now give promise of a full 
crop. Greening apples about two-thirds of a 
full bloom, Baldwins light.—[{B. J. Case, So- 
dua, NY. 





C. T. B.: Potatoes May Be Cut several days 
before planting if they are not allowed to get 


too dry before going into the ground. It is 
better to have a reasonable amount of mois- 


ture in the seed. Your own judgment will en- 
able you to guard against letting the seed get 
too dry. 


Pale and Thin 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months—Impure Blood Causes Creat 
Suffering—How It Ended. 

“T have been in poor health, owing to 
impure blood, weak stomach, biliousness, 
and sick headaches, ever since I was a 
child eight years old. I have _ suffered 
everything for the past 14 years. I could 
not help myself for three months, and was 
pale and thin. I asked my doctor if I could 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and he said that I 
could take as much of it as I liked. I soon 
found it helped me very much. I continued 
its use until I had taken six bottles, and at 
that time I looked better than I ever did 
since Ican remember. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
helped me more than other medicine. I ad- 
vise anyone who is in poor health to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I owe my life to it.” 
EuizA A. RUMRILL, Box 1178, Claremont, 








mi. Be sure to get only 

Hood's *4331 
parilla 

The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





eure Liver ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 
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Did you ever look at any of your 
outhouses and say to yourself: 
“Well, that’s a pretty tough look- 
ing building.” But it won’t pay 
to shingle or clapboard it — costs 
too much. Too valuable to de- 
stroy. What is wanted is a cheap 
way to fix it up. 

Rip off the old shingles, make 
the sides smooth, and cover with 
Neponset Red Rope Fabric. Treat 
the inside of the building with 
Neponset Black Building Paper, 
which is clean and odorless. Re- 
set the broken window panes, and 
you have a snug building, as good 
for all practical purposes as though 
you had built it entirely new. 

Neponset Fabric is absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof,  frost- 
proof, bug-proof, lice-proof. It 
won't last forever, but it will last 
a mighty long time 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 


ber, and Building 
Supplies. 





~™ 














LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


fe VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


We grow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery aid Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh,’ Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


CEAN city 


res ax lar, rawbe wherts 
Bear enormously. Donald’s 
§ Elmira Asparagus Roots; 4 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
meee 








Small Fruits, 
Pea CatalogieyRE 
HARBRRISON’S ; NURSERIES, BERLLN, 


vo EMPIRE 
KING 
PERFECT AGITATOR oto eens ack 





o scorch ng 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twel 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FRE. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St.,Loekport, N.Y. 








of all 
kinds. 


FRUIT PACKAGE 
> BEEKEEPERS Supplies 


Order your supplies now, before the 
busy season catches you. Price List 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 









CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. 
Leading varieties, carefully pac ked in baskets and de- 
livered here at Express Offices: 250 plants for 60c; 500 for 


9c; 1000 for 81.50. Special price on quantities over 6000. 
Cash with order. Also Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. 
FARM, Canastota, Madison 


WOODLAND 
o, N. Y. 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have ne agents. Send for 
Circular. Low yrices for car load lot 
YORK CHEMICAL W ORKS, YORK, PA. 
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° TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six mc.uths. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy tree. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. '98, to February 1, 1898, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 29, 1897. 


CAGO, 
Marquette Building 
Publishers. 
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A good thing on our third cover, 


week. Read it. 


a 
Gov Black assumed a good deal in his state- 
ment vetouing the inheritance tax bill. That 
was one of the most equitable schemes of tax- 
ation yet devised. The fact that it passed the 
assembly by a unanimous vote, and the sen- 
ate with only five negative votes, but reflects 
the popular idea. The principle that taxation 
should be imposed partly upon the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay is too well established to have 
any single official undertake to overthrow it. 
Were the legislature in session, it would pass 
the bill over the veto in short order. The 
measure is pot dead, simply delayed. 


~asasintaigiiine. 

Memorial Day will not fall into disuse. In- 
deed, it is more enthusiastically and actively 
celebrated each year,—by the school children 
and the papers. More and more is a specialty 
made of Memorial Day stories and poems, to 
say nothing of other articles for the occasion. 
Special issues are got out in the case of our 
largest weeklies, filled with appropriate mat- 
ter. Those who are not school childien, par- 
ents or teachers, and do not take an active 
part in the celebration,—even such commemo- 
rate the day in their hearts when, in seclu- 
sion, their eyes fill with tears on reading re- 
minders of the terrible war time, and their 
hearts with reverence for the men (on which- 
ever side) who gave or risked life to defend 
the principles they represented. These men 
and women, youths and maids, may not go to 
the church or walk in the procession; they 
may even go to a circus or picnic, but—they 
celebrate the day. The little band of old sol- 
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diers, leading the procession to the distant 
graveyard, eyes swimming with memories of 
dead conirades and cruel battles, look askance 


at the merrymakers on ball field and picnic 
ground, and perhaps bitterly think: ‘*They 


don’t understand, they cannot appreciate our 
services for them!’’ There’s not a young man 
or woman on the northern orsouthern play or 
pienic ground to-day but thinks his or her 
country the greatest the sun shines on; proud 
of the result of the great struggle and would 
do the utmost to preserve the union of which 
they are the heirs. Those who enter actively 
into a part at least of the exercises of this day 
may well feel that on them depends the _ per- 
petuation of the solemn and inspiring purpose 
for which it was set apart. But let us be just 
aud considerate in our judgments t3wards 
those who don’t show their patriotism exactly 
as we do, on this day, when not only the 
north and south, but the different sections of 
one’s own village as well, should (and do at 
heart) feel a united brotherhood 1n the cause 
we hold so dear--a free and united country. 


What to Do with Hawaii. 


The injustice to this country in its reciproc- 


ity treaty with the Sandwich Islands has 
been frequently expressed in our columns. 
The object of that treaty was to promote 


American commerce and an American popu- 
lation on the islands. The first 16 has done, 
though at the expense of our domestic sugar 
industry. The last it has not done, princi- 
pally through the action of the sugar barons, 
who practically control the country and its 
government. With an unlimited market for 
their sugar in the United States, and its ad- 
mission duty free, amounting to a direct 
bounty of about 2c per lb, the one aim of the 
sugar barous has been to produce sugar in the 
largest possible quantity at the least possible 
cost. Hence the sugar barons have brought 
Asiaties to the islands by the thousands, and 
this undesirable class now compose more than 
ahalf of the male population. The planters 
have got rich oif this coolie labor and United 
States bounty, but have laid the foundation 
for a bankruptcy of citizenship, from the 
American standpoint. 

This last fact is particularly disagreeable to 
the American people on the islands as well 
as in this country. It is all rot for the plant- 
ers'to maintain that they must have coolie la- 
bor in the cane fields, for it has been proven 
time and again that white men can work the 
plantations. Certainly in view of this unde- 
sirable population, and also in view of the 
enormous advantages Hawaii has received 
under tie treaty for more than 20 years, the 
solution of the Hawaiian problem would seem 
to be as follows: 

The United States will gain all 
the islands, from a commercial 
standpoint, by fortifying Pearl harbor and 
establishing a naval station there. This ac- 
tion will not interfere with the political 
independence of Hawaii. It does not pre- 
vent the United States from dealing with 
Hawaii as an independent nation, so far as 
our exclusion of Oriental citizens and 
Oriental-made sugars is concerned. It would, 
however, place the matter of ownership 
of the Sandwich Islands beyond all interna- 
tioual controversy. The United States would 
control them and would be the dominant 
force, without incurring the direct govern- 
ment of a population largely composed of 
mixed and inferior blood. It formulates a 
broad foreign policy without incurring the 
objectionable features of territorial annexa- 
tion and the possibilities of statehood. 

Since the people of Hawaii have not fulfill- 
ed the implied contract with the United 
States to build up an American citizenship 
there, but have obtained an entirely one-sided 
advantage under the reciprocity arrangement, 
this use of Pearl harbor (which was granted 
to this government in consideration of the 
treaty) is only fair and just to both parties. 
To this end, the senate should promptly noti- 
fy the Hawaiian government that within one 
year it will abrogate the treaty of reciprocity, 
besides taking advantage of its rights in Peari 
harbor. 

By this plan, American consumers will get 
the benefit of cheap Hawaiian sugar until the 
domestic crop of sugar from cane and beets 


it wants of 
and naval 








grown in 1898 is ready for market. Of course 
it would better promote our domestic sugar 
growers’ interests to have the treaty abrogat- 
ed at once, but if it were definitely settled 
that Hawaiian sugar would have to pay full 
duties after July, 1898, capitalists and farm- 
ers interested in developing our domestic sug- 
ar industry next year would know just what 
to bank on. 


This solution of the Hawaiian problem is 
the outcome of a long study and intimate 
personal knowledge of couditions on the 


Sandwich islands as well as in the United 
States. It would seem to assure the interests 
of all concerned, and would not prevent an- 
nexation some years hence, when the Hawaiian 
population may have become more homogene- 
ous and desirable... Meanwhile, the United 
States would practically have a sign up 
**Hands off’’ to all other nations that had de- 
signs on the islands. This would give our do- 
mestic sugar interests a fair show, while at the 
same time grant to Hawaii all the advantages 
that are given to the most favored nations 
Such advantages are all the islands ought 
really to ask, ufter having drawn practically 
$60,000,000 in bounties from the United States 
during the past two decades. Of course,if the 
small group of already rich sugar barons on 
the islands can continue the present arravge- 
ment, either by annexation or by maintaining 
the status quo, it means a continued 
from this country iato their pockets of several 
million dollars a year. This is the true in- 
wardness of the very active campaign that 
the Hawaiian lobby is waging at Wasling- 
ton and elsewhere. 
a 

What would England do were the United 
States, Russia and Argentina to shut off grain 
supplies for the period of a week or so? Four- 
fifths of the wheat and flour consumed in 
Great Britain is obtained from 


bonus 


foreign coun- 


tries, and these supplies are arriving daily, 
with an estimated actual reserve in British 
grain warehouses estimated at about three 


weeks’ requirements year in and year out. In 
other words, the blockade of English ports 
during one month would reduce that country 
nearly or quite to the starvation point. This 
picture, brought recently to the attention of 
parliament by those advocating the building 
up of a national wheat reserve, excites only 
languid interest, as any such proposition is 
entirely impracticable. The advance of the 
international arbitration movement, coupled 
with the constant desire of wheat-growing 
countries to market theirsurplus, makes such 
a condition shadowy in the extreme. 
- ——— 

sometimes heard 
Here is Prof 
that 
fever have 


The extravagant language 
at legislative hearings is rank. 
Conn telling a Connecticut committee 
‘innumerable cases of typhoid 
been traced to milk,’’ whereas thé truth is 
that the number that have been actualiy so 
traced is comparatively limited. But this 
statement is mild compared to that made by 
a city member of the public health committee 
who said, ‘‘in some places they milk a cow 
when it is hung up by the horns dead.’’ We 
believe in a fair standard for milk, but judg- 


ing from the above remarks, itis even more 
necessary to raise the standard of the men 
sent up to the ‘legislature from cities. The 


man who will make so idiotic and wholly un- 
founded a statement as the one last quoted 
ought to have the tuberculin test applied to 
his brain! 
; cailiipitiatccns 
The coming week will bring the singing of 
the reaper in the southern edge of the wheat 


belt. What will the harvest be, is the refrain 
which will prove especially interesting this 
year, in view of the long continued and em- 


phatic reports of earlier damage in certain 
states. Certainly the array of bullish news of 
the past three months vught to begin soon to 
manifest itself. The new crop year finds for- 
eign supplies reduced, and pubiic stocks in 
this country the smallest at this season in five 
years. 





American Agriculturist is the paper that 
every farmer should have and it is equally 
welcome in the household department. In 
fact, it is the first to be read of eight weekly 
papers that are taken in our family.—{ Rupert 
Huntsman, Allen Co, Ky. 

















COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


To Regulate Sale of Fruit. 


Reform is in sight in the marketing of fresh 
fruits in Chicago so far as size of package 
and quality are concerned. A new city or- 
dinance is now in force which covers the sit- 
uation quite fully. It is substantially as fol- 
it is against the new law to offer for 
sale any basket, box, parrel or other package 
of fruit or vegetables which is not of uniform 


lows: 


quality and size throughout. Packages of 
peaches, apples, quinces, potatoes, pears, 
berries, plums, beans, onions, peas and all 


other kinds of fruit, except grapes and ba- 
nanas, shall contain quarts, pecks or bushels 
and multiples of same, and the entire con- 
tents in each package must be distinctly mark- 
ed on the outside. Section 2 of the ordi- 
nance says: All grapes which sball be sold 
in any basket, box or other package or par- 
cel containing a definite quantity shall be sold 


in one pound or multiples thereof, and the 
quantity in each and every package shall be 
distinctly marked on each package so that 


the same can be easily read by the purchaser. 

It remains to be seen whether this means 
in actual practice that the grape shippers of 
New York, Ohio and Michigan must put ex- 
actly 9 lbs in a 9-lb basket and so mark the 
outside. The penalty section of the law pro- 
vides that whoever sells any package which 
does not run uniform in quality throughout 
or is short in weight or measure shall upon 
conviction be fined from $10 to for each 
offense. Colored netting cannot be used over 
baskets of peaches, grapes, etc. 


95 
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The New Grape Growers’ Union. 
The grape growers in western New York 
are thoroughly in earnest in their intention 
to form a union to handle the product next 
fail. Our latest advices from those intimately 
acquainted with the trade, both in and out of 
this proposed union, show a large proportion 
of the producers and shippers ready for it. 
A stock company has been incorporated, 13 di- 


rectors chosen from different towns and an 
executive board of eight wili look after mar- 


keting the grapes; each town will havea lo- 


cal manager and five local directors to see to 
packing, loading, etc. This grape union of 
the Lake Erie and Chautauqua districts is 
essentially a reorganization of iike move- 
ments in former years. 

The strongest and largest shippers through 


the grape belt, those who 
controlled this business, both inside and ont- 
side the union, since the dissolution of the 
old organization, are committed to its forma- 
tion on the basis of 90 % of the growers going 
into it. A prominent dealer, who each year 
handles large quantities of grapes and is 
against the union, says of it: ‘‘It is certain 
to be expensive and I see no way by which 
the grower is going to get his grapes marketed 
any cheaper than in the old way. The growers, 
especially the large ones, realize the evils of 
shipping in the union which must necessarily 
throw their grapes into the general pool, 
hence they hesitate; for the advantages, if 
any, are on the side of the small growers, 
who, as a rule, do not spend the money on 
their vineyards or packages necessary to in- 
sure good work.’’ 


have practically 


The Tariff on Grain Practically Prohibits 
all varieties entering this country except bar- 
ley, which was imported during % mos ended 
March 31 tothe extent of a little over 1,000,000 
bu. Imports of corn during the same period 
were only 50,000 bu, oats 38,000 bu, wheat 
950,000 bu. The senate bill continues the tariff 
on wheat at 25ec per bu the same as the Ding- 


ley or house bill and the McKinley rate of 
1890 compared with an ad valorem rate of 20 
%, the present tariff. Under the new rate, 


barley will be 30c per bu, the same as the Mc- 
Kinley rate and compared with 30 % ad va- 
lorem under the existing tariff. 


The Outlook for Honey this season is good. 
Reports from all of the states and Canada in- 
dicate that the winter loss of colonies was 
very small. White clover is more abundant 
than for a number of years. California re- 
ports a sufficient amount of rain to insure a 
honey flow. The weather has been favorable 
for the building up of colonies during fruit 








bloom and most hives are populous. The 
overtiow of the Mississippi river and its trib- 
utaries will prevent much arable lang being 
cultivated, which will grow up in polyonum, 
Spanish needles, beggar ticks, motherwort, 
etc, providing an abundant fall flow of nectar 
which the bees will carry home to their hives. 
[Mrs L. Harrison, Peoria, Il. 





Exports of Manufactures Creeping Up—Dur- 
ing March a little more than 30 % of total U 
S exports were manuiactures compared with a 
fraction less than 26 % a yearago. Exports 
of products of agriculture on the other hand, 
which ordinarily mean two-thirds of our total 


exports, were a little less in proportionate 
value than last year. During 9 mos ended 
March 31, however, total foreign shipments 


of agricultural products, $555,000,000, were 
considerably greater than corresponding pe- 
riod a year earlier. 





The Manufacture of Orange Wine is becom- 
ing an industry of considerable importance in 
Riverside, Cal. The fruit, which is composed 
wholly of culls, or unmarketabie stock, to the 
amount of 350 boxes daily, is first graded and 


then elevated to the top story of the winery. 
Here the oranges are peeled by machinery, 


after which they are toru to apulp by another 
machine. The pulp next placed in the 
press and all the juice expressed. Sugar is 
next added to the juice, which is then run in- 


is 


to large vats and left to ferment. this process 
requiring three to five weeks. After fermen- 
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tation the wine is shipped to Philadelphia, 


where it is stored for at least two years to 
give it age before marketing. Over 500 bbis 


were manufactured last season and a very 
considerable increase on this amvuunt will be 
turned out this year. 


The Smaller Imports of Eggs.—These were 
oniy 15,000 doz in March and 534,000 doz for 9 
mos ended March compared with 812,000 doz 
corresponding period last year. Exports for 
9 mos were 536,000 doz or two and one-half 
times the quantity shipped out of the country 
a year earlier. Exports in March alone were 
182,000 doz compared with 45,000 doz for 
March, ’96. Our foreign trade in eggs, small 
as it is, and capable of further extension,is in 
the right direction. 





Phenomenally Low Canal Freights—A_ fur- 
ther break of 4c in Erie canal grain rates is 
reported, bringing the freight on wheat down 
to 24e per bu, Buffalotu N Y. The lake freight, 
Chicago to Buffalo, is about lic, this making 
the through water rate from Chicago to New 
York only 3fc exclusive of a fractional elevat- 
ing charge at Buffalo. 





To Prevent Cholera and Gapes, mix } Ib 
venetian red with enough corn and cob meal 
to feed 50 fowls. Moisten enough to make 
the mass crumbly. All feed for little chicks 
should be given dry except the above mixture, 
which can be fed them once a week.—/[P. H. 
Hartwell. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 





DAVIS-CHAMBERS *™ 
Pittsburgh. f; m 
FAHNESTOCE TO 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN hon 
icago. 
SHIPMAN 
—— outwear 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. FREE 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 


intending to paint. 


any 
oftered as substitutes. 


HERE is no getting away 


the fact that Pure 


White Lead (see list of brands 
which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best paint. 
Properly applied, it will not 
chip, chalk or scale off, but will 


the 


mixtures 
It is, there- 


of 


fore, by far the most economical. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Broadway, New York. 








National Lead Co., r 



















Those “Pesky” Weeds 


#will bother you this year again, unless you keep them 
down with an Acme Weeding Hoe. 
tool approaches it in shape and effectiveness. e 
light; designed and put together with the careful thor- 
oughness that have made the W. & C. Farm and Garden@ 
Tools famous wherever hoes, rakes, 
barrows are used. The W.G& C. Sook is interesting and 
profitable reading. 
your work easier and better. 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. Jackson, Mich. 


@ 
@ 
6 
e 
@ 


No other weeding 
Strong, 
forks and wheel-@ 


Send for it and learn how to do 
Mailed free. 2 











guaranteed. 





On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons an 
Harness. Material and workmanship fully 


from one-third to one-half below regular re- 
tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mfe. 
Co., 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


= —_ —— 









8th year in business. Prices 












Ss shes 
CRA SLRS 


Writeto-day. Catalogue Frese. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 
ban 7 Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 

B/\ Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 20 
\ page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety. from a $10 cart to 
7 the most stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from “4 
“A” Grade, £44 every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fair and Atlanta Exposition. 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 222 East 








Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Modern Methods 


WARDER W. 





in Harvesting Grain. 
STEVENS, INDIANA. 


The first requisite in the successful manage- 
ment of the grain harvest is to have the latest 
improved binder and then to keep it in good 


running order. The farmer should be enough 


of a machinist to do his own repairing as far 
as possible. Breaks frequently occur that 


can be repaired by any man of ordinary tact. 
Go over the binder carefully some time _ hbe- 
fore the grain is ready to cut and see that ev- 
Have new aprons ready 
if the old ones are torn and rotten. Examine 
the cog gear and belts and be sure they will 
run through the harvest safely, barring ac- 
cidents. The sickle should be in good 
and the guards in proper trim. Aiways have ex- 
tra guards,sections, and links for sprocket belts 
in the machine box. A half day may be lost 
in getting these repairs when they could be 
replaced in a few minutes when provided 
beforehand. 

Next in importance to a good binder is a 
strong, steady team. Upon every farm where 
small grain is grown regularly at least 


erything is in order. 


shape 


one 


strong team is necessary. I like a span of 
1300-pound muies best. They are always 
ready for work and will stand more, es- 


pecially in hot weather, than aieam of horses. 
Unless the ground is very rolling or hilly, two 
good animals will walk along all day with a 
good binder. 

In cutting a field of grain itis usually best 
to go around itall. I used to open up the 
field with a cradle, to give the horses a place 
to walk without trampling the grain, but 
hardly think it pays, as we can turn with the 
machine and pick it allup, excepting 
bly some stalks where the bull wheel runs and 
mashes them down. If you have to divide a 
field, let it be the long way, if possible, then the 
turning at the corners will not be increased. 
lf divided the short way twice as many steps 
and turns will have to be made as there would 
be if the whole field was cut around. This 
is an important item, as the turning is the 
hardest labor the team has to perform. It 
does not pay to use anything but the very 
best of twine. Poor twine is a great nuisance 
in running a binder and a bother when it 
comes to handling and hanlingin the sheaves. 

itis very important that grain be weli 
shocked and no boy or makeshift of a hand 
ean do it well. If grain is threshed from the 
shock, as I always do if possible, shocks that 
stand up well give fine, dry marketable grain, 
but if they are torn badly it gives the grain a 
musty smell, as the sheaves are always more 
or less wet and rotting. I am never particu- 
lar about getting a certain number of sheaves 
in a shock, but set up enough to give a good, 
stout shock that will stand up against any 
ordinary wind, and then put on two huddies. 

I begin cutting wheat when the grain has 
just passed through its dough state, and the 
straw has turned to a rich golden color. I 
think early cut wheat is heavier, makes whit- 
er and sweeter flour than that which is al- 


p SSl- 


lowed to stand until fully ripe, and grain 
does not shell out so badly in handling. 


Where there is a market for the straw the ear- 
ly cutting is again preferable, as it has less 
dust in it, selis better and also makes better 
feed for cattle, if to be used upon the farm. 
The oats crop is more difficult to save than 
wheat. The straw is softer and contains 
more sap, when the grain is just right for bar- 
When sheaf oats are wanted the 
best plan is to use the old cradle and swathe 
down to cure, as in the old days, but I think 
it best to sacrifice a little in point of quality 
of grain in order to save time and labor. So 
the oats are allowed to stand until the straw 
is dry enough to bind as cut and not mold. 
Oats are also threshea from the shock, as it 
never pays to try to keep them in the sheaf 
for feeding, as the rats and mice are sure to 
take them if left for any length of time. The 
only way I have ever succeeded in saving 
sheaf outs was to run thei through the cut- 
ter, and in this shape rats and mice can’t do 
them any harm. My wheat is threshed from 
the shock. I always want to get throngh the 
harvest as quickly as possible and with the 
least possible expense, and it always takes 
extra labor to put wheat in the barn or stack 


vesting. 


it. Besides, I prefer to have the straw in the 


SEASONABLE TOPICS 





barn in preferénce to the wheat. I employ 


thieshers that run a full force of hands and 
board themselves. <A force of this kind can 
rush the work along faster aud cheaper than 


[ can employ and board them and thus the 
threshing time is no longer dreaded in well- 
regulated households. Some extra team work 
is needed to get in the wheat, but is only for 


a day or two and I can usually swap work 
of this kind with a neighbor. 
In hauling in grain I use truck wagons, 


with six-inch tires. They do not cut up the 
fields, are easily and quickly loaded and 
drawn to the machines. The platforms on 
these low wagons can always be wide, so 
that loads of grain do not topple over easily 
and the load can be put on more quickly and 
with less care. I find that it is easier to re- 
set the machine occasionally than it is to haul 
the grain any considerable distance, and in 
resetting the machine we can always take ad- 
vantage of the lay of the land, if the ground 
is not level, and pull allourloads down hill. 

L always market my wheatcrop from the 
machine. In fact, I find my buyer before the 
threshing begins. Thereis a great loss in 
wastage and shrinkage when the farmer stores 
his grain, either at home or in the elevator, 
that I don’t think is ever made up in ad- 
rance of price, taking one year with another. 
In fact, the best prices of the year are often 
realized by those tarmers who rush their 
wheat off on the early market. 

———E 

Tobacco at the Tennessee Exposition. 

HILL, CHAIRMAN TOBACCO COMMITTEE. 


A. B. 


Tt has been the aim of the agricultural de- 
partment of the Tennessee centennial exposi- 
tion to present to the world the products of 
Tennessee in the most attractive form. To 
this end no expense has been spared. The 
five large domesin the building are devot- 
ed respectively to different products; the 
central dome to fruits and vegetables, the 
four corner domes to corn, cotton, grain and 
tobacco. 

More than 5000 lbs of loose tobacco was used 
in the work, besides large quantities of plug, 
this last being used in different colors to face 
the base of allthe large columns supporting 
the dome. Above tie base the decoration 
runs in twisted ropes of tobacco to a Cor- 
inthin tobacco top, the spaces between ail 
the pillars and columns being fringed with 
ropes, twists, tassels and tobaceo leaves in 
varying colors and shapes. The styling is 
done in the general shape of tobacco leaves 
and plants with rosettes of tobacco, and the 
frieze is finished in tobaceo festoons. The 
picture in the dome is one of the most nat- 
ural in the building, portraying a typical ne- 
gro farm hand, standing in the midst of a to- 
bacco field, in the attitude of picking a worm 
from the plant. It is life size, entirely con- 
structed of tobacco, no other coloring being 
used except to color the ripe leaves back to 
their original green and the whole attitude 
and expression are perfect. Adjoining the 
dome is another large picture, 40 ft long, 
painted showing a tobacco barn and field. 


‘rhe exhibits are placed in handsome glass 
eases and are made up of more than 1200 
samples. Leading in these exhibits is that 
made by the dealers connected with the 


Clarksville (Tenn) tobacco board of trade. 
This collection of export types of dark heavy 
tobacco has never been approached in any ex- 
position. In the mountain country of east 
Tennessee, of which Greenville is the head- 
quarters, there are raised the bright types of 
wrappers and cutters of the old North Caro- 
lina style, and these are shown in much _ pro- 
fusion. Tennessee has also a section known 
as the upper Cumberland district in which 
very fair grades of burley are raised and sam- 
ples of this make no mean part of the show. 
Going outside of Tennessee there is found 
in this collection leaf tobacco from nearly ev- 
ery state in the Union and from many differ- 
ent countries of the world. Kentucky takes 
the lead with large and complete exhibits of 
burley and dark tobaceus; North Carolina and 
Virginia contribute many beautiful samples 
of bright and mahogany wrappers: shipping 
types from Maryland and Ohio and cigar ieaf 
of Havana seed from Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and other states. Besides 
the home-grown product, the curiosity seeker 
will tind genuine samples of leaf from Cuba, 
Sumatra, Turkey, Kussia, Japan, China, 
Greece, Siam, Brazil and all the South Amer- 
ican countries, to which may be added cigar- 
ettes and other manufactured product from 
many far-away countries of the world. The 
tobacco show to those interested in the busi- 

















ness is well worth a trip to see and examine. 
There are other exhibits of leaf tobacco on 
the grounds, the most notable of these being 
that made by the railroads 1n their own build- 
ing. 


Tobacco Revenue Receipts Increase, 

Receipts of taxes paid on tobacco during 
April, 1897, and since Jan 1, 1897, show an in- 
crease over the corresponding periods of last 
year. Butit is unusual that the output of 
cigars should show a steady decline. Since 
Jan 1, each month of ’97 has shown a decreéas- 
ed cigar output compared to the correspond- 
ing wonth of ’96, the total receipts on cigars 
Jan 1 to April 30, °97, being nearly $125,000 
less this year than last. The total receipts 
during April, ’97, and compurisons with April, 

7%, are as follows: 
April, 1896 


Cigars and cheroots, $1,017,829 





Cigarettes, 152,597 

Snuff, 63,102 

Tobacco, mfad, 1,139,167 1,3 
Total, 2,372,695 2,570,147 


— - 


The Sugar Industry. 


Recent branches of the American sugar grow- 
ers’ soviety have been organized with the fol- 
lowing charter members, the first name in 
each case being the secretary: 

Sec’y W. S. Kriemer, Wapello, Ia, J. F. 
Heines, A. F. Miller, J. B. Neson, G. W. 
Schofield, C. Weber, C. E. Stone, J. S. Kel- 
ley, Jonas Miller, I. Downs. 

Sec’y W. D. Millspaugh, Hector, Ohio, C. 
C. Thrall, John Crow, A. J. Troyer, F. M. 
Combs, A. T. Heiner, E. Terrell, Nicholas 
Miiler, Lewis Simons, George H. Seales. 

Sec’v E, J. Goodman, Tigardville, Ore, 
Treiz Elsner, C. Schamburg, E. I. Heinhoff, 
Alfred Zwienner, C. B. Bunnell, Godfrey 
Schamburg, C. F. Tigard, A. Feldmann, 
Joseph Kosmalski. 

Sec’y J. S. Schlingerman, Winona, Minn, 
G. A. Cutling, W. G. Reade, Max A. Goltz, 
H. J. Willis, G. F. Wreck, John Koenan, 
John Lynch, E. F. Miers, J. E. Kaiser. 





A sugar bounty is now an assured fact in 
New York. Gov Black last week signed the 
bill to encourage the production of sugar beets 
and the manufacture of sugar in the Empire 
state. The bill provides for a bonus of le per 
Ib for every pound of 90 % crystallized sugar 
prepared from beets grown in N Y and for 
which the grower received not less than $5 
per ton. 

The financial failure of the Wisconsin Beet 
Sugar Co, whose factory is located at Meno- 
monee Falls, was dne to the fact that the 
beets it had stored in silos bad sprouted and 
were unfit to be used for sugar manufacture 
by the time the factory started up this spring. 
It was cunfidently expected that the factory 
would be ready to begin operations in January 
but it did not start until March was weil ad- 
vanced. The beets kept well until about 
March 1 and then began to rapidly deteriorate 
after being in store from four to tive months. 
The company will reorganize and the factory 
will be ready for operations in abundant sea- 
son this fall. A large area of beets is being 
grown for it. 

‘*How is the general farmer going to be 
benefited by losing the foreign market for the 
$100,000,000 worth of his products that are 
now exchanged for imported sugar?’’ Well, 
in the first place, it has yet to be demonstrat- 
ed that the United States exports of wheat, 
corn and cotton would be materially reduced 
even if American farmers produced all tie 
sugar now consumed. Again, on these sta- 
ples exported the farmer bas to stand the 
freight and other expenses, and this leaves 
little or no margin of profit to the grower. If, 
therefore, we can somewhat reduce the area 
and quantity of staples, thus slightly advanc- 
ing their value, and at the same time put the 
land into sugar beets or cane that will yield 
a handsome profit to the grower, certainly 
it is a very wise proceeding. 





Agricultural College Commencements. 

With only a few exceptions agricultural col- 
leges now bold their commencement exercises 
in the spring, mostly in June. There area 
few, Iowa, for example, that adhere to the 
original idea of having the college year begin 
in late winter and terminate in October or 
November, so that students can be taught 
practical as well as theoretical agriculture 
during the summer months. As a rule,this is 
not found desirable in practice, as many stu- 
dents are compelled to earn enough money 


during the vacation to carry them part way 
through the college year and it can be more 
easily done during the summer months. 
This, together with the fact that better col- 




















lege work is possible in cool weather, caused 
a gradnal abandonment of the summer terms. 
The school year of ’96-7 has been a prosperous 
one with most colleges, in spite of depressed 
times. The attendance has been larger than 
ever before and a higher grade of work ac- 
complished. In a few cases failure to secure 
customary state appropriations, destruction 0 
buildings by fire and loss of endowment funds 
through bank failure have caused some dis- 
couragement, but these difticulties are not 
vital and will be overcome. 

To the young man or woman who graduates 
this spring there are greater possibilities than 
for earlier college-bred people, but there are 
aiso greater responsibilities, greater compe- 
tition,greater difficulties to overcome,so do not 
immagine that your education is completed and 
your tasks ended. Your work has just begun, 
and during the next four years you will learn 
more than in the four just past, at least you 
ought to. You are merely at the starting 
point of real education, which will continue 
throughout the years. Do not think that you 
know very much or be discouraged if when 
you start out for yourseif you are compelled 
to begin at the bottom, possibly iower than 
some one who has not spent years in college. 


Your rise ought to be more rapid and in the 

end you will succeed. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT DATES. 

Alabama, Auburn, 416 Pennsylvania, 

Florida, Lake City, J9 State College, June 10 

Mississippi, Agri Tennessee, Knoxville, 
College, June 9 June 9 

New York, Ithaca, J17 West Virginia 

Ohio, Columbus, June 16 Morgantown, June 9 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 
Deposit grange met at the home of N. §&. 
Batherick May 15 and a full attendance made 
the meeting of special interest. Arrangements 


were made for Broome Co Pomona whieh 
meets with Floral Valley grange at McClure 


Settlement, June 8 and 9. Lecturer Miss Vir- 
ginia Park of binghamton is preparing a pro- 
gram of spevial interest. One of the state 
grange ofticials is expected to be present for 


an address at the evening session. 

Gansevoort 
with 51 charte 
Wood. W. |e 
Coon secretary 
and Deputy Wood 
ized. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange meets at Burm 
Hillis, May 29. Ceres, Flora and Pomona of 
the state grange wiil attend and a program 
of unusual interest is being prepared. These 


organized recently 
by Deputy H. D. 
Patterson is master and C. G. 

Saratoga Co has 10 granges 
more will be organ- 


range was 
members 








or 
I 


Ssavs 


three lady oflicers have been appointed by 
Stute Muster Hale as the committee on wom- 
an’s work. ‘They will meet at the home of 


Sister Wood the first week in June to arrange 

the program for Pomona, Flora and Ceres 

days in the subordinate granges. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Patrons’ relief ass’n of northwest 
Pennsylvania, with leadquarters at Corry, is 
free from indebtedness and in a_ flourishing 
condition. Mutual life insurance is provided 
at cost, which is very low. This company has 
been in successful operation about 20 years. 


Center Co (Pa) Pomona grange has never 
in its history experienced a more progressive 
period of existence than it has the past year. 


Over 100 Patrons have been added by reason 
of the additions to the various subordinate 
granges. Grange meetings are held more fre- 
quently and the large attendance is evidence 
of their good. The standing of the fire insur- 
ance company is now unimpeachable. It ear- 
ries $2,500,000 in risks, an inerease of 15 % in 
the business of last year. Some four or five 
hew creameries have been put in operation by 
subordinate granges, all of which are paying 
good dividends. The grange has paid all its 
debt and has money in the treasury. The 
picnic committee is already at work arrang- 
ing for the annual exhibition at Grange park, 
Center Hall, in September. 

OHIO. 

Andover farmers have organized a flonrish- 
ing grange with 50 charter members and twice 
as many applicants for admission. Economy 
in public oftices is strongly demanded. 

American Agriculturist has done no small 
amount of labor, as time and opportunities af- 
forded, in advancing the interests of farmers 
by showing them how to help themselves, 
through the co-operative movement of the 
grange. Much inthis line has been accom- 
plished in the beautiful Connecticut valley 
of Mass and Ct. §. A. Browne of <Auck- 
jand, New Zealand, appreciating our efforts 
for the farmers of the United States, writes us 
for constitution and rules for guidance fora 
Similar or branch organization in that coun- 


GRANGE---LAW 





try. Granges have been established in several 
European countries and over 1000 in Canada. 
There is no reason why New Zealand farmers 
should not be simiiarly organized for mutual 
protection. If Mr Browne will write to Hon 
J. H. Brigham, master of the national grange 
of America, or to Dr John Trimble, its secre- 
tary, both of Washington, D C, information 
will be cheerfully given. 


The grange that fails to hold regular meet- 
ings through the summer months, not only 
violates the requirements of its charter, but 


proves that the Patrons lack fidelity to grange 


principles. The farmer who plans to quit 
work an hour earlier grange nights so that 
jueetimfgs may be attended with pleasure in- 
stead of worry, is earning more true wealth 


than the same time can otherwise bring him. 
The grange confers privileges unon its mem- 
bers and likewise imposes corresponding ob- 
ligations. There 1s a duty devolving upon 
every member of the grange. 
——E 


Taiks with Our Lawyer. 





Wills.—O. J. V., Ohio: You say that the 
will regarding which you inquire was not 
‘‘witnessed at all.’’ In Ohio a will must be 
attested by two witnesses. Therefore I fail 
to see how this can be a good will. Have 
you presented it for proof to the probate court? 
If you, as executor, proceed to adminis- 
ter the estate without probate you incur per- 
sonal liability. You should consult a lawyer 
regarding the matter at once. The expense 
may be charged to the estate. ——Subscriber, 
Md: Tie real estate of a man who dies in- 
testate leaving a widow and children descends 
to his children, but the widow has right of 
dower, which is a life interest in one-third. 
The personal estate goes one-third to the wid- 
ow, the other two-thirds to the children. 


Debts.—B, N Y: Your only remedy against 
the man who owes you money for rent isa 
civil suit. If he has only attachable property 


you will probably colleet your claim, if he 
hasn’t, it’s doubtful.—E., N Y: The several 
signers of a joint and several note are all 


jointly and severally liable. If all are re- 
sponsible, the effect is that each has an equal 
fraction of the note to pay. 


Straightening Creek.—S. J. S., Ohio: A and 
B own adjoining farms through which flows 
avery crooked creek. A _ straightened the 
creek on his farm. This he had a right to 
do, but if 1t caused an overflow of water upon 
B's land, he is liable to B for damages. 

Land Drainage.—D. C. G., N Y: An owner 
of land has no right to drain the surface 
water from his land onto his neighbor’s by a 
ditch,nor can he dam up a brook so as to flood 


his neighbor’s land and cellar. If he does 
and damage follows he can be sued and 


damages collected—that is, if he has auy prop- 
erty out of which damages can be_ coliected. 





Cannot Recover.—W. R. N., Pa: One ean- 
not recover in a suit on the promise of 
another to pay $100 in consideration that the 
prumisee wil] not bid against him at a public 
auction sale of real estate. Such an agree- 
ment is illegal and against public_policy. 





Divorce Laws.—Reader, N Y: In Arkansas, 
when either husband or wife has become 


incurably insane since marriage, the 
other may secure a divorcee on that 


ground. Arkansas is the only state where 
a divorce may be obtained for that cause. If 
a married man remarries, the second marriage 
is void and he is guilty of the crime of biga- 
my. That the woman knew the tacts makes 
no difference. The »olice authorities wiil ar- 
rest and punish the man just the same. 
a 

Milk.—S. W. has a heifer which has 
her udder but it does not come down to the 
teats. Bathe the udder well for half an hour 
three times a day with hot water. After the 
bathing rub the udder with a little soap lini- 
ment. Take a small probe and open the duct 
of the teat, then draw the teats and by de- 
grees the milk will come down if there is any 
in the udder. 


milk in 





Paralysis.—J. L. had two sows which had 
pigs; one died the next day and the other is 
sick and has lost the use ot her hind parts. 


His six cows have also aborted. 1. The first 
pig died from inflammation of the womb and 


the other one is suffering from the same 
cause in a chronic form, causing paralysis. 
Inject warm water inte the womb to wash it 


out, then inject 1 
mixed in 1 oz of water; repeat this 
day fora week. Give the pig 1 


oz peroxide of hydrogen 
twice a 
oZ epson 














} 
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salts dissolved in 4 pt water. Aiso give 2 
drops each of the fluid extract of belladonna 
and nux vomica at a dose in a little water 
twice a day. 2. The usual cause of abortion 
is the innutritious food the cows have been 
fed on. Good food and regnlar feeding are 
the best preventive. 














The records show this Threshing -machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
tequires only about 1% miles travel perhour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show: 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Cata= 
logue, Address, MINAKD HARDEL, Cobleskill, N.Y 
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ASBESTOS: 
LIQUID PAINTS 
THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 
say FREE BY MAIL genre 
Illustrated designs of Cottages 
with samples of 56 colors 
av ae FREE BY MAIL “a 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 
100 William St., New York. 
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ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
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OR BARGAINS IN WESTERN HOMES and 
rauches for farmers or stock raisers‘and for reliable 
information relative to the Western Country and its oppor- 
tunities and resources, address with stamp, P. A.WELLS, 
Hastings. Neb. 
(Write at once for a description of my five great snaps.) 


20 BOOKS 


ON 20 DIFFERENT SUB- 
JECTS, BUT ALL RELAT- 
INC TO SOME DELICHT- 
FUL PHASE OF AMERI- 
CAN TRAVEL, VIA “‘AMER- 
ICA’S GREATEST RAIL- 
ROAD.”’’ 


HH 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE SENT 
FREE, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF A |-CENT STAMP BY CEORCE 
H. DANIELS, CENERAL PASSEN- 
GER ACENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
CRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW 
YORK. 
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Colesville, Broome Co, May 24—The grass 
was White with frost the morning of the 17th. 
Most farme:s are through sowing oats. It has 
been very wet for the last few weeks and 
grass has grown fast. Apple tree worms 
ure very plenty this season. Fruit trees are 
putting out a great many blossoms. Mr Sis- 
son is getting more milk at his creamery than 
he ever received before. The grange cash 
store did a business of about $13,000 during 
last year on a capital of 600. 

Greenfield, Saratoga Co, May 25—Work is 
progressing rapidly. Oats are looking fine. 
Farmers are planting corn and potatoes. 
Crops , especially grass, look better than for 
a number of years. 

Halcott Center, Greene Co, May 25—Many 
of the oats sown do not come up. One dealer 
sold about 700 bu for seed and as far as heard 
from but a few have sprouted. Considerable 
millet is being sown. Not over half the usual 
amount of butter is being made. Grass is 
looking well. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, May 24—Anoth- 
er frost on the 22d damaged grapevines and 
other tender plants. Heavy rains have caus- 
ed a great growth of grass and retarded plant- 
ing. Fruit trees have blossomed profusely. 
Tent caterpillars are more numerous than 
ever before. 

Oneida, Madison Co, May 
growing tinely. Ryeis in splendid condition. 
‘Throughout the county the beet sugar indus- 
try is interesting farmers, especiaily in the 
neighborhood of Bouckville. The first year’s 
growth is paid for at $4 per ton in preferred 
stock in the company at Rome. 


25—Crops are 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, May 22—Farmers 
and are now 
and potatoes. 
years, with 


have just finished sowing oats, 
getting ready to plant corn 
Grass is in the best condition for 
the promise of a large hay crop. Apple trees 
blossomed fairly well, while plum and_ pear 
trees gave the appearance of huge snowbalis. 
Cheese factories are all running with a_ large 
supply of milk. Recent sales have been 9} 
to 10c per lb, according to quality. C. B. 
Keller sold his potatoes at 35¢ per bu, which 
was a good price. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, May 24—Sanford C. 
Butterfield bas drilled in 90 acres of vats, neas 
and barley. Some pieces of land are so sub- 
merged that it will be some time before they 
ean be worked. Will Cox has moved onto the 
Farrell farm and will run a blacksmith sbop. 
M. P. Wait canned 180 gallons of No 1. 12-lb 
syrup from 240 trees, this spring. The hay 
crop promises well, as does also fruit. All 
kinds of stock are doing well on grass alone. 


Romulus, Seneca Co, May 25—Winter wheat, 
grass and oats looking well. Wet weather de- 
layed corn planting. The large vineyards 
are tied and are being sprouted. The King 
vineyard has over 100 acres plowed. Pros- 
pects goud fora large crop of fruit of all 
kinds. 

In the Mohawk Valley—Not for years 
the season been so well advanced at this time 
in May. Rain has been abundant and grass 
lands have an old-time appearance. Sowing 
is practically finished and rye is beginning to 
head out. Most farmers have turned out their 
cattle. Prices at the condensed milk facto- 
ries at Fort Plain and St Johnsville are low, 
not averaging more than ljc per qt. This 
has caused some dairymen to withdraw their 
patronage from these’ establishments and 
send their milk to the cheese factories. 
Hops are looking well, but there is not 
much enthusiasw among hop growers. Not 
many new yards are being put out, excep- 
tions to this rule being D. G. Wolgemuth of 
Sprout Brook, A. C. Schults of Blaine and 
Tacob Wessell of Flat Creek, all of whom are 
putting out new fields. There are many bales 
of unsold hops in Montgomery county. Not- 
withstanding the heavy apple crop of ’%, ap- 
ple trees show an abundance of blossoms, 
while the smaller fruits are a mass of bloom. 
The finest plum and cherry orchard in the 
valley is that of Donald Grant of Amsterdam. 
|W. T. Becker. 

From the Capitol—The governor has at last 
signed the Tupper beet sugar bill. This law 
appropriates $25,000 and of this amount 2500 
is to be expended by the commissioner of 
agriculture in experiments throughout the 
state, to find out toa certainty whether the 
beets can be successfully raised in different 
parts of the state and the actual expense of 
raising a crop. The remaining 22,500 will be 
paid in bounty of lc per ib to manu- 
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has 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


facturers of sugar who use beets grown on 
New York soil and who pay not less than 5 
per ton for the same. There will be very few 
beets manufactured into sugar this year owing 
to the scarcity of factories. There is a mis- 
taken notion abroad that the entire 25.000 was 
to be used in experimental work. The com- 
missioner will select 20 half-acre lots in cer- 
tain parts ot the state and beets wiil be raised 
thereon under the supervision of the depart- 
ment’s representative, Prof W. H. Jordan of 
the Geneva experiment station. It is the 
commiss‘oner’s intention to select a haif-acre 
in Albany county where the department offi- 
cials can watch the experiment from begin- 
ning toend. Other bills of agricultural inter- 
est that became laws last week were those 
providing for the distribution of moneys ap- 
propriated for the promotion of agriculture 
among societies who hold annual fairs, plac- 
ing the penalty for violation of the agricul- 
tural law in the law itself. instead of in the 
penal code, and admitting as evidence in 
court the records of the state weather bureau. 


Tuberculous Cattle—Secretary Smelzer of the 
state board of health received a telegram from 
Dr Goler, health officer of the local board of 
Rochester, last week, stating that he had a 
herd of 40 tubereulous cattle in quarantine in 
that city and asking for information as to 
how to proceed in disposing of the animals. 
The doctor replied that nothing conld be done 
by the board, as the governor had not yet 
signed the item in the supply bill and until 
he did so no move can be made in the mat- 
ter. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chateaugay, fFrankiin Co, May 24—Wet 
weather has delayed farm work, but farmers 
are rushing things now. Grass is growing 
well. Out-of-town borse buyers have picked 
up some very tine horses in this locality for 
which good prices were realized. J. H. Per- 
kins of Rye Beach, N H, and J. W. Burham 
of Dunham, N H, are two buyers who have 
been here. 

Pennington, Mercer Co O—The outlook for 
grass and grain is good. There is a tine stand 
of clover. There is a great demand for rye 
straw and farmers are cutting the crop before 
maturity, by so doing realizing more than if 
they allowed it to ripen. Asher Atchley, a 
thrifty farmer, has broken the record on geese 
eggs. Out of a _ total of 26 he hatched 54 fine 
healthy goslings. Oats have been drowned 
out in flat places. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Hatch Hollow, Erie Co, May 25—The weath- 
er has been so wet that planting has been de- 
layed. Little corn is in yet. here was a 
heavy frost the 15th. Farmers say that the 
hottoms of haymows are alive with army 
worms and it 100ks as if they might trouble 
crops this year. The Columbian creamery is 
getting 8000 lbs of milk per day. There will 
not be a large acreage of potatoes planted this 
year. 

Smithfield, Fayette Co 0 —Weather extreme- 
ly wet. Corn mostly planted and acreage 
about as usual. Potatoes coming up well. 
Many farmers have increased the acreage this 
year. Wheat and hay prospects very good. 
Apple crop promising. Beef cattle selling 
well. 

Good Roads Legislation—There has been 
much interest in the legislative proceedings 
of late. The Hamilton road bill came up for 
final action and in the house an amendment was 
added to the effect that it was only to become 
operative when the state would appropriate 
$1,000,000 to help carry it into effect. This 
was at first believed to be the death of the 
measure, but the introduction of a bill appro- 
priating that amount, and the reporting fa- 
vorably of the same, puts a different light on 
the proceedings. The road bill has passed 
and there now seems a certainty that the ap- 
propriation bill will also pass and be signed 
by the governor. This culmination of the good 
roads legislation is even far more than the 
farmers ever dreamed of. The discussion of 
the granger tax revenne bill has also been 
causing considerable stir. As it looks now 
the measure may pass, but it will be so mu- 
tilated that its own framers will not know it. 


What the Sanitary Board Has Done—The 
Pennsylvania live stock sanitary board, com- 
posed of Gov D. H. Hastings, Deputy Secre- 
tary John Hamilton, Maj W. F. Wells and 
Dr Leonard Pearson, held its semi-annual 
meeting in the oftice of the governor at Har- 
risburg on the 18th. Dr Pearson submitted a 
report of his work from Jan 1, 1896 to 


date, showing that about 35,000 cattle had 
been examined, 7952 tested with tuberculin 
and 1774 condemned. For these $41,800 were 
paid. At present there are on file written 
applications from 300 herd owners, who wish 
to have their cattle tested with tuberculin and 
the tuberculous animals destroyed. At the 
meeting it was arranged that 20,000 should 
be devoted to the work for the six months 
ending Nov 1. The work of the _ board 
is increasing very rapidly as its plan of opera- 
tion becomes better understood. 


The Southwestern Pennsylvania fair associa- 
tion has effected the following organization for 
the current year: President, J. Covode Reed; 
treasurer, Morrison Barclay; secretary, Harry 
F. Thomas; directors, Thomas Donohue, Jr., 
Thomas Jamison, H. F. Thomas, J. C, 
Reed, D. F. Kilgore, J. E. MeFarland. 
It was decided to hold races’ at the 
fair grounds in Greensburg, Aug 11, 
12 and 13. There will be seven events for 
prizes aggregating $400 each. There will also 
be the usual number of purse races scheduled. 


DELAWARE. 


Bridgeville,Sussex Co—Heavy frosts in April 
injured the peach crop of this section and de- 
layed the strawberry crop at least six days. 
Pears were killed and apple blossoms injured 
to some extent. The fruit prospects are not 
as bright for Delaware as has been stated in 
several agricultural papers. Several promi- 
nent growers of this section give it as their 
opinion that the early varieties of peaches and 
the very late ones are not injured as much as 
the others. Those which come on during the 
middle of the season are nearly all killed. The 
Pennsylvania railroad company charges on 
a carload of peaches or strawberries from Bal- 
timore to Boston, Mass, S8e per 100 lbs loaded 
by the company in refrigerator cars. Now 
Baltimore is just seven miles farther to Bos- 
ton than Bridgeville, Del, and yet the same 
company charges $1.20 per 100 lbs and shippers 
have to load their own produce and pay ex- 
tra 65 for use of refrigerator cars. It has been 
proven that not only is the above discrimina- 
tion made from Baltimore to Boston, but from 
other points as well. Truckers in Virginia, 
over 100 miles farther south, can ship by the 
same company to New York cheaper than 
Delaware farmers. With the opening of the 
new Queen Anne railroad a part of the grow- 
ers located near its route can profit largely by 
shipping to Baltimore and then by the Balti- 
more and Ohio road to whatever point they 
may wish to reach. This road has the short- 
est line from Baltimore to the coast and with 
only hajf of the line completed has paid ex- 
penses during the past six weeks. It will 
make the farmers of lower Delaware and 
Maryland more’ prosperous, biing more 
capital into the country and open up some of 
the most productive lands of this section. 
Asparagus paid well this year as usual, but was 
delayed somewhat by the heavy frosts of 
April. 

Middletown, New Castle Co—Farmers have 
begun working corn. Cutworms’are making 
bad work in many fields, making it necessary 
to replant, although as yet no fields are re- 
ported utterly destroyed as they were last 
year. To the farmers with 75 or 100 acres of 








FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 

thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 

have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 

on this page and under this heading in the American 

Agriculturist. at the extremely jlow rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or atumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we caunot forward replies sent 
to this office 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the revuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
peari type. no iarge dispiay type being used, thus making 
a sinali adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this Gepartment will provea pay- 
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TINETEEN TIMES STOKE POGIS—A. J. C. C. Stock by 

Comely’s Matilda Rieter and Combination, by Brown Bessie’s 

Prince. No catalogue. Write for what you want. §S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa 


EGISTERED Duroe Jersey Pigs and Fine Bred St. Bernard 
x yr ure for sale. Write J. H. FARRINGTON, Saratoga Springs, 





_ HORSE wanted. “S,” FLUSHING, L. I. 











corn the cutworm is an enemy vf no small 
proportions. Wheat is looking very fine and 
a large harvest is expected. 


OHIO. 


Carrollton, Carroll Co O—Oats all in and 
coming up nicely. Wheat is looking well and 
indicates a full crop or even more than an ay- 
erage. Stock of all kinds searce and in great 
demand. Prices considerably better than a 
year ago. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York. May 25—The searcity of the 
choicest grades enables holders to sustain 
prices on such on afirm basis, but ordinary 
qualities are weak and dull. Sales are few 
and chiefly in small lots, as brewers and deal- 
ers have stock on hand to last for some time. 
Reports continue favorable from the growing 
districts. European markets remain quiet 
and about steady. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET, 
May 19 May 21 May 24 


N Y State crop "9%, choice, 10 10 10 
a 7 prime, 9a 91g 9@914 9@91, 
o " = “low tomed, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 1l@l2 11@12 11@12 
“ «prime, 91,@10 94@10 91,@10 
as *  * low to med, 7@9 7@9 7@9 
Old olds, 3b 3@b 3@6 
German, ete, '% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 
May 18 year 46 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 579 740 89,784 
Exports to Europe, 159 667 48,511 F 
Imp’ts from Europe, 27 5 6.082 4,887 


COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, May 22— 
Frank Karkar shipped 83 bales this week. 
The total internal revenue tax on termented 
liquors for April amounted to $2,620,952, com- 
pared with 2,851,674 during the corresponding 
month a year ago. Of this amount the barrel 
tax was 2,615,541, against 28,844,960 in April, 
05. The difference represents the taxes of 
brewers, retail and wholesale dealers. 
ONEIDA, Madison Co, N Y, May 22—The hop 
market in this vicinity has heen very dull 
during the past month, there being no sales 
whatever reported. Some growers are report- 
ed as tying their vines in other Jocalities. 
Little is heard nowadays about the desire 
of the New York brewers to boycott state hops 
owing to a belief that the farmers are largely 
responsible for the Raines law. ‘‘The farm- 
ers of New York and other states, and those 
interested in agricultural pursuits throughout 
the country,’’ said Congressman Wilbur of 
Oneonta, to a N Y newspaper, ‘‘will demand 
of congress to increase the internal revenue 
tax on beer, perhaps asking that it be collect- 
ed the same as in Bavaria, which is done 
froin the maltsters instead of by stamps on the 
barrel as in this country. This would compel 
the brewer who to-day is using large quanti- 
ties of corn, rice, glucose, grape sugar and 
the like as part substitute for barley malt to 
use more hops. Should such a law be enact- 
ed, the hop growers of this country would 
tind that the consumption of hops would be 
doubled without increase of production of 


beer.’’ 
EE 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 24—Considering the 
state of the New York market, prices here 
this week are very good. The decline on 
large cheese averages jc from one week ago, 
which is not excessive under the circumstan- 
ces. Prices are nearly 2c above those of a 
year ago, and the stock offered is the last of 
the fodder make, both of which are good rea- 
sons fora decline, without taking into ac- 
count the large increase of production. The 
number of lots offered is much larger than at 
any previous market this season, but the lots 
are small and do not count upas they used to. 
The particular feature of the week is the seri- 
ous decline of small cheese, which is now 
right down to a par with large. Four lots of 
small white sold 4c higher than any large, 
and this is the only advantage that small 
cheese shows to-day. Just now the market 
seems to be overstocked with small sizes, and 
dealers argue that if they must carry the 
stock they must have it ata price that is an 
inducement. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
383 bxs at 88c, 2492 at 8hc, 200 at 88c; large 
white, 40 at 88c, 300 at 8hc, 170 at 88c; small 
white, 201 at 8?u; small colored, 160 at 8he, 
1927 at 88c: consigned 416. Total, 5389 bxs 
against 5007 last year and 5844 year before. 

At Little Falls. transactions were 811 bxs 
large at 8ic, 405 do at 8c and 2463 bxs small 
at 9c. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 
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The Milk Market. ter and cheese, the creamerymen endeavoring 

At New York, the supply continues ample, to pay about the same the farmer could get 
the exchange price remaining nominally 2c Pp C@Ulofit if he patronized the factories or 
gt. Interior shippers in a large number of Worked it up at home. ‘So long as they do 








instances do not get within }to de of this fig- this,” he writes, “they Will have no diftieul- 
ure. P ty in getting all the milk they want. It saves 
Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- te farmers the trouble of working it up, and 
qt cans for the week ending May 24 were as sides the latter get their money regularly 
follows: 4 every month, all of which seems to suit them. 
Fluid Cream Con- There is some complaint about low prices, 
milk densed still there is not a producer of my acquaint- 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,676 1,587 577 ance who could be induced to hold his milk 
N Y Central. 14,890 153 9) back for a single day for fear he might lose 
aS: . & West, 26,004 1,291 r the opportunity of shipping altogether. There 
N + om ae West a a ae are plenty of dairies just outside the limits 
WY & Potwan. 1878 td “° now shipping which would be glad to get the 
New Haven & H. 9.119 41 — Opportunity of selling to the creameries.’’ 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 ~ The N Y milk exchange at a recent special 
Long Island, 631 2 — meeting to consider the price in connection 
Lenigh Valley yh = — with the new freight rates finally declared the 
oy fl 5870 244 — New York price $1.11 P can of 40 qts, less the 
Other sources, 4,200 cz — freight from each interior shipping point to- 
cata ‘sae gether with an allowance of 5¢ P can. This 
Total receipts, 153,267 4,509 1,028 is basing the price on a 26c freight rate, and 
Daily av this week, 21.895 644 147 leaves the net price as follows: In Group A, 
Daily av last week, 21,714 575 343 83c P 40-qt can; Group B, which includes all 


_Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the of Orange Co, 80c; Group C,77c; and group D, 
N Y and Putnam RR to High Bridge during 74c. This is practically a decline of 6c P can 


the week ended on dates named were as fol- to dealers, the price takiny effect from the 
lows: time the different railway companies make 
May 16 May 9 May2 Apr25 Aprl8 Apr the change in freight rates. 
Hammonds, 3 36 37 39 35 «144 Relating to milk shipped to N Y from New 
pont ate -~ = 12 = =107 Po be England points the decision of the interstate 
Croton Lake, 44 45 48 4 74 ogg  COmMmerce commission covering rates of 
Yorktown, %5 244 «49250 4265 997 «+1145 &«2freight to be charged includes the following: 
Amawalk. 141 27 124 122 124 489 The New Haven road runs through entirely 
West Somers, 53 47 54 51 54 211 # different territory from that which is pene- 


Baldwin Place, 191 175 197 215 211 843 trated by the other defendant lines. It gets 
Mahopac Falls, 363 343 360) 361 369-1426) no milk within 72 miles of New York, and 


Mahopac Mines, 152 143 142 143 170 639 ee +0 Teo ali , Wk : 
Lake Mahopac,” 81 79 81 a9 105 4377 «Bone beyond 163 miles, making a milk terri 








Crofts. 92 83 87 gg 103 «©0394:~=Ss tory of about 91 miles, and its rates are now 
Carmel, 109 #102 «©6105 = 104 99 292 upon a much lower scale than is charged by 
Brewster, 12 11 12 10 14 48 other carriers, or than is herein found lawful 
— — — — for such carriers from like distances. from the 

Total, 1680 1571 «1631 «1671-1782, 6900S terminal. Rates of 25c per 40-qt can of milk 
Also 819 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 or cream, 22)c per 30-qt can, and 20c per 20- 
cases from Amawalk, qt can, for the group distances above mention- 


The supply of milk is plentiful in the terri- ed having been heretofore maintained, and 
tory supplying New York, and the fear of being now in effect will have no greater in- 
losing a cash outiet, unsatisfactory as this is, fluence upon the traffic of the other carriers 
hampers the movement for a more thorough or the interests of producers along other lines 
organization of milk producers and shippers. under the changes in rates to be made on such 
A valued correspondent in Cortland Co other lines. The New Haven, while charg- 
writes us that the decision of the interstate ing only 25c p 40-qt can, also charges 1c p qt 
commerce commission apparently makes no on bottled milk or cream. That it makes no 
difference to producers in that section, where lower charge on milk than on cream may be 
there are no individual shippers: the milk open to some criticism, but its rate on milk 
is all sold to creamerymen at locai stations, is already reasonably low, and we do not feel 
the latter fixing the price, the producer’ inclined to disturb its schedule on that ac- 


having nothing to do with freights. This count. No order will now be entered as 
ice is governed Jargely by the price o ut- against that company. 
rice j 1 Jargely by tl f but g t that j 









PAINT YOUR 


Paint them inside, paint them outside. 
Paint will preserve them. It will make 
them look better. Use the right kind 
of paint. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 0 


are the right kind. They are made 
right, they wear right, and they look right. There is a SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS paint for every purpose—not one paint for all purposes, 
but a special paint for each purpose. Paint for your buildings, paint 
for your floors, paint for your furniture. Paint with a gloss, paint 
without a gloss—just the right kind for anything you want to paint. 


Our booklet **‘ Paint Points’’ tells all about. It is free—send for it to-day. 


G THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 6 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
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17—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N. Y.—698. 





- JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Established_185 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney. Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tue, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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L14) 
THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 


Turspay Evenine, May 25, 1897. 

While business in general is quiet an air of 
stability aud hopefulness prevails, commodity 
values showing little change compared with a 
Farm produce is moy- 
ing marketward at a liberal pace, this apply- 
ing to all classes of live stock and grain. One 
of the pleasing features is the picking up of 
wheat and tlour exports, these being returned 
by Bradstreet’s at 2,655,000 bn compared to 
2,183,000 bu the previous week and 1,906,000 
a year ago. Exports of corn very liberal at 
3,190,000 bu, or a little better than a recent 
excellent foreign movement. 

The wholesale merchandise markets are do- 
ing a little better since the subsidence of the 
lower Mississippi thoods, and under the gen- 
erally encouraging outlook for staple crops 
both south and north. The mwoney market 
in tinancial centers is easy, with interest 
rates phenomenally low; but what will be 
more to the purpose is a greatly stimulated 
demand for idle funds, something not yet ap- 
pearing. Business failures are about a nor- 
mal taking the country at large; bank clear- 
ances below a normal; railroad earnings fair. 
Revised prices holding good to-night Jollow: 


week or two earlier. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





--Wheat— ---Corn— —Oats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 186 

Chicago, 7 GO, 2434 28%, .18 181, 

New York, G7, .298, §=6.34%, «22 235, 

Boston, 3, os Pe 261, 

Toledo, 2 2914 .19 2 
St Louis, 23 26 .20 


Minneapolis. 
S Francisco, 
London, 

* p Cental. t No 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week 
28,296,000 29,737,000 


Other prices 





Qn ’raro 


Wheat, bu, 51,318,000 








Corn, 11,475,000 13,868,000 8.008, 000 
Vats, 8,889,000 9,976,000 7,628,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 12, 245 177, 
Sept, -665 3 18 

At Chicago, wheat is just now influenced 


more by crop conditions, foreign and domes- 
tic, than any other one thing. While evideuces 
of serious damage in portions of the winter 
wheat sections are easily apparent, a general 
feeling prevails that with conditions propi- 
tious from this time forward the American 
crop of wheat will prove moderately liberal. 
May and June weather, however, are nearly 
always calculated to present the growing crop 
at its best, and it is not impossible later re- 
ports may show a changed condition. Statis- 
tically, the situation would seem favorable to 
higher prices, with the old facts still in evi- 
dence, unusually small reserves in Europe 
and a steadily decreasing visible supply in 
the U 5S and Canada,which has carried this to 
the lowest point at this time of year since °91. 


Foreign markets have shown a_ little 
strength, and our exports are fair but not 
large. The uncertain condition of the Caii- 


still a matter of much interest 
and receipts of spring wheat at northwestern 
points remain liberal, with the weather in 
the spring wheat territory generally favorable 
and the crop making satisfactory progress. 
Speculative interest is restricted and the mar- 
ket has shown some. siuggishness. July 
worked under Tic P bu last week, subsequent- 
ly recovering somewhat, with cash a frac- 
tional premium, while No 2 red winter is 
offered sparingly and only ata big advance 
over spring, selling well above 0c. On the 
other hand low grades of spring are quotable 
all the way down to 65@70c. 

The corn warket has been a tame one and 
the undertone one of easiness. Elevators and 
receivers have sold futures, presumably 
against purchases in the interior; cash de- 
mand meanwhile continuing fair with freight 
rates to the seaboard favorable to shippers. 


fornia crop is 


Crop outlook propitious. Foreign markets 
quiet and exports moderate. Nu 2 quotable 
around 24@245c P bu, July 244@25c, No 3 by 


sample 24@24}c, No 4 20@25c. 
Oats sympathized with other cereals, mar- 
ket lacking special characteristic and averag- 


ing easy. Cash demand good on eastern and 
export account; transactions on the basis of 


about isc P bu for No 2 in store, choice white 
in carlots, shipping order, usual premium. 
Rye has shown less firmness, with some 


falling away in the export demand, yet a fair 
foreign 
minimum, 


Speculative trade 
in July delivery, 


business withai. 


ata centered 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


this being quotable around 34c P bu with No 
2 in store close to that point. 

Barley quiet with enough demand to absorb 
about all the moderate to small offerings. 
Prices without important change at 25@260 P 


bu for feed grades, up to 30@35c for good to 
choice malting. 
Grass seeds are quiet, as is usual at this 


time of year. A mild inquiry is noted for new 
crop delivery timothy, with Sept quotable 
around $2 65@2 70 P ctl, or much as for some 
days past; current offerings of country seed 
salable on the basis of 2 80@2 55 for contract 
prime. Cloverseed neglected; prime inedium 
quotable at 6 75@7 P ctl; alsike 5 50@6 50 for 
fair to choice. Hungarian 60@80e P ctl, millets 
55S @S85e. ; 

At Toledo, 
atively narrow range, the recent 


wheat is held within a compar- 
tine weather 


exerting an influence which has tended to 
soften the market a little, yet steadily de- 


creasing stocks force the bears into a position 
of conservativeness. Exports of wheat and 
tlour are a little better and this affords some 
encouragement. No 2 winter has been celling 
here around 87@88e P bu, with No 3 about 3c 
discount, and Sept, new crop delivery, 72)}@ 
73c. Corn nearly steady with cash and July 
close to %@%Mie P bu. Oats quiet; rye dull; 
cloverseed neglected with new crop quotable 
around $4 40 P bu for delivery in October. 
At New York, a feature of the grain trade 
the last few days is the better demand on 
export account, this applying particularly to 
oats, corn and barley. Prices have notshown 
any important change, however, and interior 
buyers dependent upon the N Y market for 


western feedstuffs are still favored with low 
quotations. Advices from the west show a 
liberal movement of corn and oats from the 


farm, and east-bound freights, both lake and 
rail, favor a rapid and liberal movement in 
this direction. Corn has been selling on the 
basis of about 50e¢ P bu in elevator, with sin- 
gle car lots in shipping order a slight advance 
over this figure, and yellow corn a considera- 
ble premium. No 2 mixed oats in store 224 
225c, with recent sales of choice white on 
track up to 27c; small lots usual premium. 
Barley in good demand on export account, 
bné offerings from the west light and prices 
generally tirm. Wheat and flour unsettled and 
rather narrow, No 2 red winter in store 85} 
@2s86e P bu. Field seeds dull with ecloverseed 


$6 5029 P ct] and timothy 3 2%@4 2. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheern— 

18% 1897 1806 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 tbs, $5 $3 75 $5 45 $475 $3 90 
New York, 520 450 415 410 50 4400 
Buffalo. 530 450 390 365 460 425 
Kansas City, 500 415 365 325 450 360 
Pittsburg. 525 440 390 34 430 375 
At Chicago, cattle are in much the recent 
favor; prices show few changes from day 


to day. The inquiry is healthy and all classes 
of bnyers are well represented, dressed beef 
operators and exporters contending in a con- 
servative manner for the good to choice 
beeves, which are selling about as well as any 
time this season. Au element which has 
developed within the last ten days is the 
turning off of a good many distillery cattle in 


Illinois and other western states. Many of 
these are marketed at Chicago, and many 


others are purchased by packers at interior 
points, but the result is the same—a_ slightly 


restricted demand for corn-fed natives. Hach 
year May and June bring forth a goed many 
of these slop-fed cattle, which are general 


favorites with butchers who claim they dress 
well, net to gross. Extreme range of quota- 
tions on butcher cattle is $4@5 35 for poor to 
fancy, with transactions in really good to 
choice largely at 4 40@5. 

The cheaper grades of cattle are in general- 
ly good demand, cows and mixed lots ruling 
steady to strong much of the time. Such 
Texas cattle as come forward meet ready sale, 
the quality being generally good, some well- 
tinisbhed hard-fed droves selling all the way 
up to $4@4 50. Stock cattle quiet, but a good 
many going to the country at relatively high 
prices. Better grades of milkers and springers 
In usual request with good to extra salable up 
to 40@50 P head. Revised prices follow: 

Fey export steers, $5.20@5.35 Fair to good cows, 
Prime.i500@160 fhs.4.8545.15 Poor to fey bulls, 








2.50104.00 





Good to ch, 1150 Canners. 2.00€@ 2.50 
@1450 Ths 4.25@4.75 Feeders, $.65@4.50 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers. 400 10 
@1400 Ths, 4.00@ 4.20 840 fps, 


Calves, 300 Ibs up, 
Calves, veal. 


Ch to fcy cows and 
heifers. 3.75@4.40 
The sale is reported in the Drover’s Journal 
of about 1100 head of distillery-fed cattle at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind, at $4 85, av wt 1375 lbs; 
another lot of 2500 stillers sold at Peoria at 











4 85, av 1350 Ibs. Other slop-fed cattle are 
being taken in liberal numbers at Kentucky 
and Wisconsin points, most of these for ship- 
ment to the east. 

Hog prices have gradually declined a few 


cents, carrying them to a level little better 
than a year ago. The market is generally 


active, however, with packers and shippers in- 
terested buyers and prices holding close to the 
narrow range of $3 60@2 75 for all weights. 
More or less weakness in the provision mar- 
ket is unfavorable to hogs, and packers are 
endeavoring to buy at the bottom, yet there 
is no general belief that prices will go much 
if any lower. 

The sheep trade is devoid of novelty. Sup- 
ply and demand are nearly equal and while 
present relatively good prices are in most in- 


Stances secured without difficulty, the situa- 
tion is such that any material increase in 
receipts would probabiy result in a slump. 
Texans are in plentiful supply, light and 
medium weights selling at $3 40@4, with 
choice heavy up to 4 25@4 50, and natives 


450@5. Lambs and_ yearling 3 50@5 50, 


springs 6@6 50. 

At Pittsburg, a generally good demand for 
cattle results in a ready clearance of current 
arrivals at steady tigures. Receipts Monday 
of this week were 35 cars, against 28 a week 
ago, and sales on the basis of the following 
quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Lbs, $5 10@5 25 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4 75@4 
Fair, 900 to 1160 Ibs, + (kd HD 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 5 5a@e3 
Rough, half-fat, 3 4ka4 4 
Com to good tat oxen, 3 O0@4 25 


Hogs in fair request on the part of usual 
buyers, but prices Monday (with 30 double 


to zood fat bulls, $2 00 

o good fat cows, 2 HG 5 
ers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 7iq@o4 30 
ia cows, p hd, 5% 4) 
cows & springr’s 15 O0@45 () 
i Caives » (A) 






decks) a shade lower than last Saturday. 
Prime medium weights $3 90, good yorkers 


3 85@3 90, pigs and light yorkers 3 80@3 85, 
heavy droves 3 75@3 80. Sheep tirm and ac- 
tive when desirable in quality. Monday’s 
supply consisted of 25 double decks, new ar- 
rivals,against 34 a week ago. Prime wethers, 
95@110 tbs, 4 25@4 50, good medinm weights 
4 10@4 15, fair mixed droves 3 50@3 80, year- 
lings 4@5. 

At Buffalo, animation 
prevailed in the cattle market, with prices 
Monday of this week 10@20c better than last. 
Receipts were 130 cars, natives and Canadians 
Good to extra steers $4 50@5 25; stockers and 
feeders weaker. In hogs the demand is fair, 
but Monday’s supply of 100 cars sold at slight 


considerable has 


price concessions. Medium weights and 
yorkers 3 85@3 90, choice mixed 3 90, rough 
lots 3 25@3 50. Sheep receipts larger at 0 


ears, demand fairly good. Medium to choice 
clipped sheep 4 30@4 60, best lambs 5 15@5 25. 
Ordinary to fair butcher sheep 3 50@3 85 and 
lambs 4@4 75. Spring lambs 7@8 50 when 
choice. 

At New York, the cattle market is without 
important change, all desirable grades selling 
fairly well at steady to firm figures. Quota- 
tions remain on the basis of $4@5 P 100 lbs 
for fair tu extra steers; old cows, bulls, and 
mixed butcher stock generally 2 50@3 75 for 
poor to choice. Recent sales include Ky, III 
and Pa beef steers at 4 70@4 90 for light to 
medium weights. Veal calves active and steady 
when choice at 4 75@5 25, with common lvts 
down to 4@4 50. Little doing in hogs which 
are quotable at 4@4 20. Sheep generally steady 
with choice yearlings and lambs firm. Fair 
to choice muttons 3 75@4 50, with yearlings 
up to 5@5 25, spring lambs 6@6 75. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 


American Wine Press, published at 3i and 
33 Broad street, New York, is the best and 
only paper devoted to the American wine and 
grape growing interests. It also has a depart- 
ment devoted to the American mineral water 
springs and business. Send for sample copy. 


On All Farms there ure to be found build- 
ings that need more or less repairing and the 
time to do such work is in the summer, so as 
to put them in good shape for the winter 
weather. For this kind of work we know of 
nothing better than the Neponset red rope 
fabric, which is a splendid supstitute for 
shingles and claphoards and does not cost 
nearly as much. ‘This fabric should not be 
confounded with ordinary tarred paper or 





building paper that quickly rots when expos- 
ed to the weather. Neponset is water-proof, 
wind-proof and frost-proof, and wears well. 
It can be used for covering roofs, sides and 
walls of houses, barns, henhouses, green- 
“houses, hotbeds, hay stacks, and in fact for 
almost any purpose. Does not cost much— 


only $5 for 500 square feet at the factory, with 
the nails and tin caps for putting it on. Sam- 
ples will be sent free, together with full par- 
ticulars, by writing F. W. Bird & Son, East 
Walpole, Mass, and mentioning this paper. 











» 


extra to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 


each, three-year-olds 20@32 

At London, American steers 10}@1lce P lb, 
estimated dressed weight, sheep 12@13hc¢ P 
lb, estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator 
beef 84@9c P Ib. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand is less urgent with 
indications that the summer quietude is near 
at hand. Shippers and exporters have recent- 
ly bought very freely in this market, and with 
orders of this character now fairly well filled, 
the inquiry is less urgent and confined large- 
ly to the better grades of animals. Common 
and medium lots are slow at about $5 decline, 
while really choice to fancy horses are steady 
around the best prices of the year. Plain 
horses are very cheap at 30@50 P head, these 
prices including rough but heavy workers, 
suitable for slow delivery and trucking. A 
few export chunks are selling around 100, but 
most of the sales are at figures below this. 
Revised prices are as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $65@150 
1100 to 1400-l1b chunks, 5O@ 95 
850 to 1050-lb chunks, 2h@ 45 
Driving horses, 60@200 
Carriage teams, 250@450 
Saddlers. 50@200 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 


THE DAIRY lTARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, weak and low- 
er under liberal supplies. Good to ch emy 
tubs 16@17c P 1b, prints 17@18c, dairy 15@16ce. 
—At Portville, Cattaraugus Co, 18@20c.—At 
Chateaugay, Franklin Co, 16c.--At Varick, 
Seneca Co, 15c. 

At New York, at the lower prices a good 
demand has developed and quotations are 
about steady, receipts being abundant but 
not excessive. <A few lots of gilt-edge stock 
may possibly exceed the quoted figures. Dai- 
ry stock meets a fair ontlet, while under 
grades are generally slow and inclined to 
weakness. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 144@15¢e P tb, 
western firsts 155@1l4e, seconds 12@12he, N Y 
emy 145@15c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 1l4c, 
firsts 124@13c, Welsh tubs 13h¢, firsts 124@13¢e, 
western factory extras 10@10kc 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady for 
fancy grades, offerings moderate. Elgin and 
other separator cmy l4c P fb, firsts 13c, sec- 
onds 12c, imt emy 12c, Pa prints extra 16c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, quiet and low. Good to 
ch emy tubs 12@15c P Ib, prints 13@16c, dairy 
5@8e.—At Cleveland, Ohio and western cmy 
11@12c, Elgin 144@153c, firsts 13@14c, dairy 10 
@#12c.—At Toledo, Elgin emy 16c, Olio and 
Mich 15c, seconds 3jc, dairy 10@12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fancy grades 
steady, others slow. Fey emy 15@16c P bb, 
ch 14@15¢c, imt cmy 12@13c, ladles 10@11e, 
dairy prints 14@i5c. 

At Boston, arrivals are heavy, but demand 
holds up fairly well and prices remain about 
steady. Western goods meet a steady de- 
mand. Quotations for round lots as follows: 
Vt and N H fe y emy assorted sizes 154@16c, 
northern N Y 15}@i6c, western fresh tubs as- 
sorted 15¢c, northern firsts 14@144c, western 
firsts 1: 34 @14c, seconds 15c, extra Vt dairy 14c, 
firsts 134c, western imtcmy 12c. Prints and 
boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and firm, 
supply and demand fair. Full cream cheddars 
9@10}¢c P lb, Hats 9@10c, skims 3@6c, imt 
Swiss 14@15c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence 
Co, 32 lots, 1589 bxs, offered, 88c bid. No 
sales made on board.—At P ortyille, Cattarau- 
gus Co, 9{@10c. 

At New York, demand isslow, with a weak 
feeling and prices slightly lower. Colored 
cheese seils better than white. Export de- 
mand has fallen off somewhat. Receipts are 
liberal and there is some accumulation. 
New cheese, N Y full cream, large fey colored 
Jae P tb, white 9@9}ce, good to ch 84@8ic, 
small fey colored and white 9$@9ic, ch’ 9@9te, 
fair to good 84@8#c, part skims 7@74c,full skims 
2 @3e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and weaker,under increasing supplies. 
N Y full cream, new fey small 1034 10jc 
ib, fair to good 9/@10}e large fey 10}c, fair to 
{ rood 9} @10c, Swiss 11@ ll4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair, re- 
ceipts increasing. N Y full creain 10{@1lc P 
Ib, flats 11}@114c, small sizes 117@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, easy and dull. Full 
cream cheddars, N Y 12sc ® 1b, Ohio flats 9}c, 
limburger llc, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y full cream 11@114c, Uhio 10@10}c, skims 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


$25@40 for common to good, and 45@65 for 
cre am ’ 10@ 113c, 


pric es are sustaine vd on a fairly 
dem: a ruling g ood. 


western extra twins io.@ 


and colored easy ¢ 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 


SHIPPING POINTS 


Poultry quiet and firm. Spring chick- 


‘, turkeys 11@12ce 1 


bbl, asparagus  1@1 10 ® dz belis, 


Saartie 10@11e 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 
sc ®P dz, fowls 8he 
spring chickens 20@25« 
Ch baled timothy 


peneion 11@14¢ N Y i straw 


and Stars 33@35c 
, pew southern 3 


bers 1@2 P bx. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 
0 y southern $3@4 
spring onions 50@60c 
@85c P cra, string beans 
rhubarb 13@2c¢ 
ern Spy apples 3@4 P bbl, 
Spring chickens 18@20c P fb, 


Ch timothy hay 


straw 14@14 50, tangled 10@10 50, 
8, oat 7@8 50, bran 13@15, middlings 10 50@12. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


Unless otherwise stated quotations 
stances are wholesale. 
w rhich the proaue e will sell from store, wi arehouse, 








a pay trekahs and commission onnaees. 
way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 


At New York, 
choice kinds 
ice-house $2@3 25 
mi Jas. 50, Baldwins 2@2 
, inferior stock 1@1 


"light, ar riv als mod- 


York, market firm under light offer- 
j 1896 evap’d aves 5 2 


quarters 2@3c¢, 
cores and skins 1 50@1 60, 


chose $1 4021 | BO p 100 _— 
cherries 93@10c 


2c, huckleberries 5@6c. 


At New York, demand good for strictly 
choice, and market kept fairly 
Fe y new- -laid nearby 13c P dz, N Y aad 1 Pa i: 25¢, 
selected 114@12¢, Ky fresh 10}@11%c, 
western se conds $1 95@2 70. 
while receipts continus liberal, 
strictly choice fresh i 
Nes arby and C ae fe Vv D 
, fair to good 10c, 
NH ‘oh fresh 11 witie 
ec, good to ch 10$@11c, southern fresh 10c. 


strawberries arriving 


oranges $4 50@6 
Cal grape fruit 6@7, 


5@6c P 1, maple syrup 50c P gal. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, 


moderate supplies. spring bran 52@ 





meal $19 50@20 P ton, rye feed 474@50c 
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lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80@85c, coarse 
corn meal 59@62e. 





Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades in rather light 
receipt, demand fairly active and prices oe 
Prime hay 80@824c P 100 lbs, No 1 724@773 
No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover mixed Go 
65c, clover 60@65c, long rye straw No 1 T5@ 
T7sc, No 2 65@72}c, short rye 50c, tangled rye 
50@55¢e, oat 30@ , Wheat 30c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, a generally firm market at 
steady prices: Country slaughter cows 7$@7fc 
P lb, bulls 64@6fc, calfskins No 114c, No 2 
12c. City tallow 3c ® lb, country 3@3ke, 
brown grease 2}c, yellow 24@2éc, white 2@ 


vac. 





IVC 


Potatoes. 

At New York, old potatoes dull and weak, 
new quiet. N Y 90c@$1 ® sack or 180 Ibs 
— Me Hebrons 1 25 # sack, Bermuda 2 50 
®4f bbl, Fla 2 50@3, Charleston and Savan- 
nah 2 50@3. 

At Boston, new southern stock steady, 
choice old fairly firm. Aroostook Hebrons, 
extra 48@50c # bu, fair to good 45c, Aroos- 
took white stock 38@40c. White Stars 55@38r, 
Green Mountain 38@40c, new Fla $3 50a4 50 
P bbl, Bermuda 5@5 50, southern small 2 

Poultry. 

At New York, moderately active, supplies 
fairly liberal. Fresh killed: Average best 
turkeys 8@10c P lb, Phila broilers 27@35c P 
lb, fowls 8@8he, roosters 5@54c, ducks 17@18¢, 
tame white squabs $2 P dz, mixed 1 50@ 
175. Frozen: Turkeys 11@i2e P lb, broilers 
12@17c, chickens 9@10c, ducks 10@13c, geese 
8@10c. Live poultry: Fowls 8c P lb, tur- 
keys 7@8c, ducks 50@75ic ® pr, geese T5c@1, 
pigeons 25@30c P pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in generally good demand 
when of choice quality, supplies ample. Cab- 
bage 50c@$1 P bbi-cra, celery 20@50c P dz, 
egg plant 1 50@2 50 ® 4-bbl bx, Fla white 
squash 2 50 ® cra, southern beets 2@4 P 100 
behs, Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 # carrier, string 
beans 50c@1 25 # cra, asparagus 1 25@2 50 P 
dz behs, radishes 75c@1 ® 100 bchs, peas 1@ 
1 75 P 4-bbl bskt, Florida cucumbers 75ic@1 25 
P carrier, rhubarb 75c@1 P 100 bchs, Fla pep- 
pers 1@1 50 # carrier, Bermuda onions 1 75 P 
cra, N O 3 50 ® bbl, Egyptian 2 10. 

Wool. 

Continued quietude is the feature of the 
market. Quotations on the basis of the fol- 
lowing at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, with 
Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio 
and Pa XX and above 22@23c, X 20c, No 1 23 
@24c, fine unwashed l6c. Ohio combing No 
1 2@} biood 23c, Ohio delaine 22@25c, Mich 
X and above 18¢, No 1 318230, Ky and Mo 
combing } blood 18c, # blood 18c. Scoured 
basis Texas fine spring "35@39e, medium 33@ 
35c, territory fine 35@40c, medium 33@36c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 50c P bu, turnips 
50c, cabbage 40@60c ® dz,fresh eggs 12c P dz, 
chickens 10c P 1b 1 w, 12¢ d w, loose hay $18 
®20 P ton, rye straw 18, nearby cmy print 
butter 23c P lb, dairy 20c, full cream cheese 
11@134c.—At New Haven, Ct, loose hay 16 P 
ton, baled 17@18, rye straw 16, chickens 93@ 
10c P lbl w, 11@12¢ dw, turkeys 10c ] w, 12 
@l4c d w, western fresh eggs lle P dz, pota- 
toes 45@50c P bu, onions 1 75@2, turnips 30@ 
35¢c, cabbage 3 50 P 100, butter, emy tubs 17c¢, 
priate 20c, dairy 15c, full cream cheese, 
cheddars 1lc, flats 12c. 


Canned Goods ‘‘ Futures’’—Brokers report 
considerable business in selling new pack 
vegetables, to be delivered later in the sea- 
son. Transactions include the output of a 
number of Illinois canneries at 614c P doz for 
corn, f o b packing points, less a freight al- 
lowance of 15c P 100 lbs. Indiana and other 
middle states packers are also doing some 
business of this character. 














~ Kola Cures Asthma and Hay-Fever. 


We are glad to state that the new African 
Kola plant has proved a sure cure for Asthma 
and Hay-fever. Many of our readers, includ- 
ing Mr A. C. Lewis. editor of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, Rev G. E. Stump, Congregational 
minister at Greeley, Iowa, and others, testify 
that the Kola plant cured them after ten to 
twenty years’ suffering. Itis really a marvel- 
ous discovery, and a blessing to humanity. If 
you are a sufferer you should send to the Kola 
Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who to prove its value will send you a 
large case by mail entirely free. 





oR; complete Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 
¥ RANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicage. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Cuban Resolution Passes the Senate.—The 
Morgau Cuban resolution has passed — the 
United States senate by a vote of 41 to 14. 
The resolution declares ‘‘That a condition of 
public war exists between the government 
of Sain and the government pro- 
claimed and for some time maintained 
by foree of arms by the_ people of 
Cuba, and that the United States of America 
shall maintain a strict neutrality between the 
contending parties, according to each all the 
rights of helligerents in the ports and terri- 
tory of the United States.’’ An analysis of 
the vote shows that the aftirmative was cast 
by 18 republicans, 19 democrats and four 
populists, and the negative by 12 republicans 
and two democrats. Prior to the tinal vote 
the motion of Senator Hale to refer the 
lution to the committee on foreign relations 
was tabled—yeas 34, nays 19 Mr Fair- 
banks of Ind proposed a substitute providing 
that the president extend the good oftices of 
the United States to Spain toward securing 
an end to the conflict and the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the island. This, too, was tabled 
—yeas 3, nays 16. Then followed the 
adoption of the original resolution. 

President MeKinley is not likely to be 
called upon to take action upon the Cuban 
resolution passed by the senate for some time, 
and perhaps not at all. The resolution would 
not be sent to him for his approval until it had 
been adopted by the house, and whether the 
house takes it up must be decided hereafter. 
Itis known that Mr McKinley desires the 
postponement of final congressional action on 
the Cuban question until the report of Mr 
Calhoun, who is on the island to investigate 
couditions there, has been made. The senate 
resolution can be brought before the house 
only by a special rule, and Speaker Reed is 
known to be opposed to its adoption at this 
time. 

It is confidently stated at Washington that 
the Morgan belligerency resolution has been 
planned to block the way of the tariff bill and 
that it will require skillful manipulation to 
return to the consideration of that measure. 


Treso- 


An Armistice Agreed Upon.— An armistice be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish troops in Thes- 
saly and Epirus, both on land and sea, has 
been concluded, to cover a period of 17 days. 

Crown Prince Constantin, it is said, senta 
personal appeal to the ezar not to allow the 
Greek army to be crushed by a force four 
times greater than itself, and, as a conse- 
quence, the czar insisted on the armistice. 

The ambassadors of the powers. will 
refuse to permit the abolition of the 
capitulations in the case of Greek subjects or 
the annexation of Thessaly, but will consent 
to a strategic rectification of the frontier and 
to an indemnity not exceeding 115,000,000 
frances ($23,000,000). 

In spite of the armistice the Turks have ad- 
vanced to Daitza and occupied and fortified 
several positions. The government has for- 
mally protested against this. It is said that 
the Turks are pillaging and burning in all 
parts of Thessaly. 

United States Minister Terrell escorted Maj- 
Gen Nelson A. Miles of the United States 
army, who was accompanied by his aid-de- 
camp and two secretaries of the embassy, to 
the ceremony of the Selamlik in Constantino- 
ple yesterday, after which Gen Miles was re- 
ceived by the sultan, who gave him a special 
audience. Gen Miles will start for Thessaly 
in a day or so. 


To Aid Suffering Americans.—President Me- 
Kinley has sent a message to congress dealing 
with the problem of relieving the wants of the 
600 or 800 Americans now in Cuba who are 
reported to be suffering for lack of food and 
medicines. It appeals to congress for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to be used, in the dis- 
cretion of the state department, in relieving 
the necessities of Americans in Cuba reduced 
to destitution by the ravages of two years of 
barbarous warfare and in transporting to this 
country such as may desire to return but have 
not the means to pay their passage from the 
island. 

A Stir in the Assembly.—A decided stir was 
created in the session of the Presbyterian 
general assembly at Eagle Lake, Ind, last 
week when the charge was made that Rev W. 
C. Roberts was drawing two salaries of $5000 
each as secretary of the home board of mis- 
sions. Dr Roberts, whois the senior secre- 
tary of the board, promptly denied the accu- 
sation. Dr Roberts is an exceedingly popnu- 
lar man in the church. He has been a faith- 
ful officer of the board of home missions since 
1881, with the exception of a year spent at 
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Lake Forest as president of the university, 
where he raised a large endowment fund. He 
was born in Wales in 1832, and was graduated 
from Princeton college and from Princeton 
seminary. His pastorates have been in Wil- 
inington, Del, Columbus, O, and for 17 years 
in Klizabeth, N J. Eight years ago he was 
moderator of the general assembly and chair- 
man of the committee appointed to revise the 
Westminster confession of faith. Dr Roberts 
claims that the only money he has received 
over and above his $5000 salary has been in 
occasional gifts from John 8S. Kennedy, 
at whose solicitation he undertook the work, 
giving up a large salary, it being understood 
at the time that Mr Kennedy would person- 
ally assist him in this way. 


Crisis Pending in Madrid.—Intense excite- 
ment prevails at Madrid and fears have 
been entertained at the Spanish capital that 
a crisis may result at any moment. The duke 
of Tetuan, the minister for foreign affairs, 
tendered his resignation after boxing the ears 
of Senor Comas, a liberal senator, causing ¢ 
commotion and the suspension of the sitting 
of the senate. He has withdrawn bis resigna- 
tion on the advice of the premier. Senor 
Sagasta, the liberal leader, has informed 
Premier Canovas del Castillo that the liberal 
senators and deputies will not attend the 
sittings of either house until they obtain sat- 
isfaction on account of the assault by the 
duke of Tetuan on Prof Comas. They also 
demand the resignation of the duke of Tetuan. 

The Spanish newspapers consider the adop- 
tion by the United States senate of Senator 
Morgan's belligerency resolution to be a very 
grave step, believing that it will tend to 
strengthen Senor Canovas del Castillo in 
checking the proposed liberal attack on the 
ministry. 

The budget statement of the minister of fin- 
ance shows that the nation is straining 
every nerve to raise money to carry on her 
Wars. 


ready in the midst of the queen’s jubilee 
preparations, and for the next six weeks it 
promises to be the most uncomfortable city in 
Europe. Along the route of the procession 
the fronts of the buildings are distigured by 
hideous seaffoldings, preparatory to building 
seats. Even churches like St Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields have been sold to speculators, who 
have almost completely covered the edifice 
with building preparations. The price of pro- 
visions has already advanced, and everything 
has at least doubled in cost. For the jubilee 
week several of the large hotels refuse to 
make any definite arrangements for rooms, 
even to old patrons, until a week before the 
jubilee. Every person who has been able to 
do so has let his ort her house for the celebra- 
tion and is preparing to flee to the country. 

Secretary Alger has sent a cable message to 
Maj-Gen Miles, commanding him to arrange 
his affairs so as to enable him to be in Lon- 
don not later than June 15, to represent the 
United States army at the ceremonies in hon- 
or of the 60th anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
succession to the British throne. Gen Miles 
went to the Levant to make personal observa- 
tions of the condition and operations of the 
armies of Turkey and Greece. 

The Country Over.—Forest fires are burning 
at many points in the upper Michigan penin- 
sula and unless heavy rainfalls eome sdon se- 
rious losses in logs and standing timber, as 
well as the wiping out of settlements, may 
result. 

Two small boys in Scranton, while riding 
down a steep hill on a wagon, lost control of 
the steering and ran in front of a trolley car. 
Both were killed. 

A war of extermination against sympathetic 
strikes in the building trades has been de- 
clared by a combination of Chicago contract- 
ors, employers and other business men. 

The Texas house, after a very bitter fight 
lasting a week, has passed the senzte text- 
book bill, which requires uniformity of text- 
books for all the free schools of Texas. The 
law goes into effect in 1898. 

A memorial numerously signed by business 
men of New York Philadelphia, St Louis and 
other large cities having dealings with Cuba, 
asking the government to do something to 
bring to an end the present state of affairs in 
Cuba, has been received at the state depart- 
ment by Secretary Sherman. 

The governor of Texas has vetoed the gen- 
eral appropriation bill, on the ground that 
the legislature has been too extravagant in 
its appropriations and that a deficit of nearly 
$500,000 will be brought about within the 
next two years unless the pruning knife was 
apphed. 

President McKinley has delegated Ex-Sec- 
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retary of State John W. Foster with 
dinary puwer to negotiate and sign treaties 
with Russia, Japan and the United States 
for the better protection ot the seal fisheries, 
and if he can carry out his mission 
cessfully, there may possibly be a_ general 
reopening of the question, with Russia, Jap- 
an and this country probably arrayed against 
Great Britain. 

Albert M. King,a nineteen-years-old messen- 
ger for the Boylston national bank, has dis- 
appeared from town, after obtaining $30,000 
belonging to that institution. He had been 
connected with the bank for abont two years, 
and during that time had been looked upon 
as an exemplary young man. During the 
time he has heen employed by the bank he 
has carried as much as $100,000 of the bank’s 
money at one time and never has a dollar of 
the funds that he has handled before been 
lost. 

The leaders of the New York tailors’ strike 
estimate that 22,000 workmen are now out in 
New York, Brownsville, Brooklyn and 
Newark. 

John D. Rockefeller has issued an edict 
against Sunday labor by the men employed on 
his ore docks on the upper and lower lakes, 
While the men are expected to respond to 
calls to load or unload vessels at any hour of 
the day or night, they will not be asked to 
work ; between midnight Saturday and mid- 
night Sunday. 

The republicans of Md concede that the 
democrats will carry the next legisiature 
whieh will return Gorman to the senate. 

An important expedition has started from 
Philadelphia having for its object the explo- 
ration of the country around Mt St Elias, 
Alaska, and the possible ascent of that moun- 
tain. The expedition has the countenance of 
the government and is to be under the lead- 
ership of Henry G. Bryant of Philadelphia, 
who has had considerable experience as an 
explorer. The other members of the party 
are Samuel J. Entrikin of West Chester, Pa, 
whg was second in command in the Peary 
expedition of 1893-4, and F. B. Tatham of 
the United States coast survey. 

A strike of flint glass workers extending 
over four years and costing $1,000,000 has just 
come to an end, and with nothing to show 
for it. 


>xtraor- 


SUuUC- 


To Free the Transvaal.—-A report comes from 
Berlin that during the last week a definite 
understanding has been perfected by which 
the cabinets of Germany, France and Russia 
will soon broach the solution of the Egyptian 
and Transvaal questions, and this will he 
done systematically in an anti-British sense. 
As soon as the Greco-Turkish trouble is deti- 
nitely settled, the matter will be jointly tak- 
en up, uniess Great Britain in the meanwhile 
precipitates matters, in which ease she will 
encounter the united, open hostility of the 
three continental powers. Tle ultimate ob- 
ject of the agreement is to force the evacua- 
tion of Egypt and the nullification of the Pre- 
toria convention of 1886, and to put the Trans- 
yaal on a perfectly independent basis. 

It is reported at Caicutta that the historical 
gem Known as the Imperial diamond, sold 
by Alexander Jacob, a jeweler of Simla, to 
the nizam of Hyderabad, has been stolen 
from the government treasury and ceplaced 
by a paste diamond. The affair has caused a 
great sensation, as the nizam intended to 
present the diamond to Queen Victoria upon 
the occasion of her jubilee. 


Personal Mention.—Ex-Gov Altgeld of Iil 


sanitarium 
nervous 


two weeks in a 
under treatment for 


has been for 
in Milwaukee 
prostration. 

William Jennings Bryan is going to Mexico 
to study the workings of free silver in that 
country. 

Oscar Wilde has been released from prison 
after serving two years, having been convict- 
ed of immoral practices. He says he will re- 
turn to Paris and engage in literary work. It 
is reported that one of his first acts on regain- 
ing his freedom was to refuse $5000 for a story 
of his prison experiences. 

U S Senator Joseph H. Earle of S C has 
died athis home in Greenville. He was 
elected last January to succeed J. L. M. Irby. 

Gen Horatio King, who was postmaster gen- 
eral during a portion of President Buchanan’s 
administration, died in Washington last week, 
aged 86 years. 

William J. Brvan has declined an invita- 
tion to attend the international gold mining 
convention in Denver, owing to other engage- 
ments. In his declination he expressed the 
opinion that gold and silver mining interests 
should not be separated. 

The famous Polish pianist Paderewski is 
now getting $5000 an evening for playing at 
private parties in London. 
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The Heart’s Reply to the Stoic. 


L. C. W. 





Go, tell the moss to deepen not its green, 
When sunbeams warm the rock on which it 
grows; 
And, when the south wind o’er the 
ows blows, 
Go tell the violet to remain unseen, 
The buttercup to hide its golden sheen. 
Send back the sap which leaps to meet the 
spring; 
And tell your rushing river, as it flows 
In newborn liberty, its course to stay. 
Check the glad spring birds! Tell them not to 
sing! 
Why, even the snow is not so cold as this; 
For that doth melt, it weeps itself away 
In tearful ecstacy at Nature’s bliss. 
Then grant the soul her thrill without alloy, 
At sight of Beauty, and at touch of Joy. 


mead- 
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Electric Cars on a Steam Road. 
There are now in operation on two sections 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
railroad, electric cars which take their power 
from a third rail situated between the other 





instead of from These 


a trolley. 
cars have been running two years at Nantasket 


two rails, 


beach, Mass, on a branch of this system, and 
have been introduced now between Hartford 
and New Britain, Ct, a distance of 10 miles. 
The electricity is conveyed from the third rail 


to the motors through a shoe which slides 
upon the former. The third rail is insulated 


at crossings to prevent shocks, and the men 
who work upon the tracks have to wear rub- 
bers. The electric power is furnished from a 
power house at the terminus. A speed of a 
mile a minute is attained easily. The motor 
cars are geared up to 85 miles an hour. Presi- 
dent Clark of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford system devised this plan and is so 
enthusiastic over its working at Nantasket 
and New Britain that he expects (to utilize it 
soon for longer distanees and consign his 
steam locomotives to the scrap heap. He 
pronounces the third rail a more economical 
inode of transmitting power than the trolley 
wire, ana says the waste isso slight as to 
make it available for long distance runs. The 
railway men of the entire country are watch- 
ing his experimental lines with much inter- 
est. 
ee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


o 5. SHAKESPEAREAN Puzzbe—Six charac- 
ters of seven letters each from his plays. Give 
name of characters and in what plays you 
found them. 


i ae oe ae oe ee 
‘i 2 2 2 t= See 
‘sz ss: si 2 cs 2 = 
xxzs 2% = = = = 
a a ae ewer ae fae 
xs 2x zz: = 
.s « 2 tt. 2 = 
5 x es x = £7.53 
1, from 1 to 4: from 1 to 5; 3, from 4 to 8; 


4, from 5 to 8; 5, y Bon 6 to 2; 6, from 7 to 3. 


EVENINGS Al HOME 


Day by Day. 


Sunday. — 
The sexton tolling his bell at noon, 
Jeems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse and lists with delight 
Whilst his files sweep round the Alpine hight 
Nor knowst thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent 
All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
[R. W. Emerson. 
Monday.--There are treasures laid up in 
the heart—treasures of charity, piety, temper- 
ance, and soberness. These treasures a man 
takes with him beyond death when he leaves 
this world. 
secret of life is 
what one likes, but to try to like 
one has to do; and one does come 
in time.—[ Dinah Muloch Craik. 


not to do 
that which 
to like it— 


Tuesday.—The 








Wednesday.—Man, if vou are anything, 








walk alone, and talk to others. Do not hide 
yourself in the chorus.—/ Epictetus. 

Thursday.—Let’s go for the drunkard, and 
give up spending all our time on theology. 
Let Jonah go for awhile, and try for whe peo- 
ple that haven’t been swallowed.—[Francis 
Murpby. 

Friday.—The greatest educational need of 


the individual is a trained mind-—-a mind that 
is ready on the instant—not the next day. 
[William George Jackson. 





Saturday.—Let this truth be present with 
thee in the excitement of anger, that to be 
moved by passion is not manly, but that mild- 
ness and gentleness, as they are more agreea- 
ble to human nature, so also are they more 
manly; and he who possesses these qualities 
possesses strength and courage, and not the 
men who is subject to fits of passion and dis- 
content.—| Marcus Aurelius. 

——————— 

To Make a Composite Photograph the heads 
must all be posed in the same position and 
on the same line, and of course at the same 
distance from the camera. A full-face view 
or a perfect profile is the best position for a 
composite photograph, and the full face is to 
be preferred, as when the picture is taken in 
profile the ‘‘composite’’ nose is a most pecul- 
iar shape. To regulate the time of exposure 
for a composite picture the time required for a 
correct exposure of one picture is divided 
among the number of persons to be photo- 


graphed. Ifthe correct exposure takes ten 
seconds, and there are ten persous to be pho- 
tographed, then for each sitter the plate 


should be exposed one second.—[Harper’s 


Round Table. 


A Day’s Work in Fiction.—Conan Doyle is 
said to write 1500 to 2000 words a day, Walter 
Besant 1000, Robert Bar 4000, S. R. Crockett 
800 to 5000, Max Pemberton 1500, John Oliver 
Hobbs (Mrs Craigie) 150, John Strange Win- 
ter 3000 to 4000. An idea of the meaning 
of these figures may be gained from the fact 
that the stories in this paper are 3000 to 3600 
words in length. 








A Magnet’s Power.—E. B. Lane asks if thers 
is anything, metal, mineral or otherwise, that 
a magnet will not work through. A teacher 
of natura] science answers as follows: Mag- 
netism acts through all known substances 
save those which are magnetie, such as iron 
and nickel. While the magnetism does not 
pass through iron, it causes an iron body to 
become magnetic, and this magnetized iron 
would act on surrounding iron or other mag- 
netizable particles. 

—— 


Just for Fun. 





Family Friend: I congratulate you, my 
dear friend, on the marriage of your daugh- 
ter. I see you are gradually getting ail the 
girls off your hands. 

Old Olivebranch: Off my hands—yes; but 
the worst of it is I have to keep all their hus- 
bands on their feet. 





A chaxacteristic story is told of a New Eng- 
land man and his wife who lived very me- 
thodically. One evening at exactly 9 o’clock 
they went to the kitchen to make the final 
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preparations for the night. 
the husband, after a few 
wiped the sink dry yit?’’ 
‘Yes, Josiah,’’ she replied: ‘* 
ask?’’ 
**Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘I did want a drink, 
but I guess I’ll git , till the morning.”’ 


said 
**hev ye 


‘‘Marthy,’’ 
moments, 


why do you 





‘Bagger, the professional 
has married an heiress.’’ 
‘Ah! Good catch!’’ 


baseball player, 





Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was snowy white; 
It played an hour in the yard, 
And was as black as night. 
baby,’’ said little 
“If vou do, 


sess to 
you’ll grow 


‘Don’t holler so, 
her infant brother. 





up to be holler-chested, and that’s a awful 
thing to be.’’ 
‘‘Madam, your husband has been arrested 


for arson.’ 
‘Im possibie! 
in his life. 


Madam: Well, Mary, what did you think 
of the pictures at the academy? Mary: Oh, 
mui, there was a picture called ‘*‘Two Dogs,’’ 
after Landseer, but I looked at itfor nearly 
half an hour, and I couldn’t see anything of 
Landseer. 


Why, he never started a fire 





‘*Freddie,"why did you drop the baby on the 
floor?’’ 

‘Well, I heard everybody say it wasa 
bouncing baby,and I wanted to see it bounce.”’ 





‘*Ah,’’ said the city man, ‘‘often have I 
wished I could have led as peaceful and quiet 
a life as you.’’ ‘Peaceful and quiet?’’ retort- 
ed the farmer. ‘‘I gosh! I’ve raised a dou- 
ble set of step-children—eight boys.’ 





Ata public house the landlord has paiuted 
up outside his door, ‘‘Good beer sold here, but 
don’t take my word for it.’’ 

Bin swimmin’ yet? 

Nope. 

Yer hbain’t? Whatcher ’fraid of? 

Gotter git my hair cut tirst. 


Johnny: 
Jimiuy: 
Johnny: 
Jimmy: 





‘Will you take this here woman fer better 
or wuss, an’ give me $2 for marryin’ of you?’’ 
was the unique manner in which a Georgia 
justice united two lives. 





Telescope Proprietor: Step up, ladies and 
gents, aud view the planet Mars. One'penny, 
mum. Old Lady: Oh, law! Hain’t it round 
and smooth! ‘Lelescope proprietor: Will the 
bald-headed gent please step away from the 
front of the instrument! 


vevevevuvuyy 
000,000,000 ¥ 


times 


is the inconceivable number of beats 
that the heart makes in an ordinary 
life-time. ‘To accomplish this enor- 
mous task that healthfulness dic- 
tates, requires strength and vigor. 
W.C. Birkhead, Marysville, Mont. 
says: “For eight years my heart 
troubled me; I was short of breath, 
had palpitation, smothering sensa- 
tions and severe pain in region of 
my heart; could not lie on left side. 


DR. MILES’ 


HeartCure 


Has Restored Health 


and permanently cured my trouble” 

yy Druggists guarantee first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


VUVUVVIVVIVVVVY 
DILLEY’S IMPROVED 


Laundry King Washer. 


Washes easier. better and in 
ene-third less time than can 
done by hand. The gq 
Right Size fee Family |} 
er Laundry one 
Clean and Rust Pr 
Possesses desirable feat- 
tres found in no other. 
Every washer guaran- 

teed. Agents Wanted, 
Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 


MUIR WASHING MACHINE Co. 
Box 24, Muir, Mich. 
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[18] 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Who Can Name It? 
flower any- 


often on 
cut leaves 


You are likely to find this wild 
where, in hilly or woody places, or 
the sandy plain. 


It has daintily 





at its 
what you 


and pretty rose-purple flowers, and is 
prime in May. Write and tell us 
think it is. 


In the Old Rail Fence. 


MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 





of the old rail fence 
growth of a quaint 


Down in the corner 

I have watched the 
house; 

It 1s built on a new and original plan, 

The roof is the shape of a Chinese fan, 

And there isn’t a nail in the walls, I know, 

For these queer little builders told me so; 


little 


For of driving nails, they say, ‘‘What’s the 
sense, 

When you build in the corner of an old rail 
fence?’’ 

And the boards in the walis are of many 
lengths, 

And some are narrow and some are wide. 

There are cracks between for windows, you 
know, 

And a great wide crack is a door, ’tis so. 

And they’re all propped up with stones, you 


see, 
So they’re just as safe as safe can be 
And this, they’ve found, is the very best way 
To build in the corner of a fence, they say. 
You never could how the rooms are 
made, 
But it’s just as easy as wink, this way; 
By drawing a line in the dirt, just so, 
You can have as many as forty, you know. 
And carpets? Why, grass makes the softest 
kind, 
And blocks are the handiest chairs you’ll find. 
And a board for a table you’ll see is sense, 
If you ever build in an old rail fence. 


guess 


Dishes?—Why, egg-shell cups are the best, 
And cabbage-leaf plates are fit for a king. 
They dine on the funniest kind of a cake, 
Of their own original style and make. 
Sand for flour and stones for plums, 


And they pick them out with their own wee 
thumbs, 
For knives and forks they say ‘‘ain’t sense’’ 
When you’re keeping house in an old rail 
fence. 
- esl 
No Wayne. 
A. H. D. 


‘“*And we'll go to Wayne, won’t we, Papa 
Dick?”’ 

‘“*We'll go to Wayne, my lady.’ 
Marjorie’s favorite drive of them 
liked to skim along beside the big, 
pond, and dodge now and then into thick, 
canopied, good-smelling bits of wood road. 
O, it was so beautiful, you know. Marjorie 
always chose the ‘‘go-to-Wayne’’ ride, and 
of course,to-day she had a right to choose, for 


, 


Wayne was 
all. She 
shining 
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wasn’t it her birthday,and wasn’t she ‘‘seven 
times one’’ old to-day? 

So Papa Dick turned old Dodger toward 
Wayne, and Marjorie, on the front seat, gen- 
tly encouraged him into a cheerful amble. 

Marjorie was beginning to read in good 
earnest nowadays and it amused her to spell 


out the far-between posters on fences and 
barns, and the whitewashed invitations on 
roadside stones to buy your overcoats at 


Pressey’s or your sarsapariiias at Merriweath- 
er’s drug store. 

Suddenly they came toa sign post with a 
big, long, fore-tingered hand pointing straight 
ahead. 


‘*‘No Wayne,’’ it said plainly. 


Marjorie spelled it carefully and then gave 
a little cry of dismay. Her sweet little face 
puckered into criss-cross lines, and _ little 


showers began to come up in the blue sky of 
her eyes. 
‘*O, papa, no Wayne!’’ she cried. ‘‘It says 


no Wayne! and it’s my birthday and I did 
want so to go to Wayne!”’ 

Papa Dick laughed down at her—and he 
wasn't a cruei papa, either, not a bit of it. 
See if you can guess why he laughed before 
Marjorie did, for it took her all the rest of 


the way to Wayne! 
2 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Questions.—Gracie May Er- 
win, the flower you send is one of the trilli- 
ums. S. J. F., we think the problem about 
the jealous husbands meant that the husbands 
wouldn’t allow their wives to be on the other 


side of the river with another man _ unless 
they were there too, but that it was all right 
if they were there; but your solution is all 


right the way you understand the conditions. 


Carried All the Sap.—I am eight years old. 
I go to school since two years. I work with 


my father in the woods and carried all the 
sap te the boiler. We do fix some moss 
nests, and in the morning the nest is filled 


with mice colored eggs. I would like to have 
this letter printed,for I want to show it to my 
teacher.—|Julius Artzmann. 


In a Nutshell.—Ethel S. Marks, Anne E. 
Todd and Lina Todd would choose an organ 
instead of a pony, if they were in Star’s 
place. Guy Arnold, who 1s 15 years old, says 
his mother bought him an organ and paid for 
it with egg money. Jessie Doak has a dog 
Shep, that is a cripple, one ‘‘front foot’’ hav- 
ing been lost by the harvester. Viola is in- 
dignant over Edwin Leroy’s opinion of girls, 
and thinks you find more deceitful boys than 
girls. Ethel Quick is nearly 12 years old and 
has pieced five quilts and is now makinga 
crazy quilt. Anah Gunn’s papa has a horse 
name Prince, and when the children go in 
the barn and play ball with potatoes, he 
catches the ‘‘ball’’ and eats 1t. Maude Brush 
is going to graduate in June and _ her class 
colors are violet and white. Pansy is attend- 
ing a business college and wants to know who 








of the Tablers study shorthand. Minnesota 
Girl is 12 years old, 5 ft 3 in tall and weighs 
25 lbs. Ivy Lewis has a brother 17 years old 
who weighs 157 lbs and is 5ft llintall. John 
J. H. has a hen 10 years old that never want- 
ed to set but lays nearly every day. Sue Un- 
derwood never had a bird on her hat and 
never will. Iowa Sisters want to know which 
is Ruth in the picture. Jessie Palmer asks 
which travels faster, heat or cold; and why. 


Issue with Topsy.—-[ am surprised that no 
one has taken issue with Topsy in her state- 
went that ‘‘the star spangled banner the 
oldest flag in the world of nations, as every 
other nation has changed its flags since June 
14,1777.’ On this latter date congress pro- 
vided that the flag of the Wnited States should 
consist of 13 stripe. and 13 stars; in 1794 both 
stripes and stars were increased to 15; in 1818 
the government adopted the present plan. 
| Prairie Girl. 
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Our Problems.—Such an interest our Tablers 
take over puzzling problems. Ever so many 
more have answered correctly (and a few in- 
correctly) the weight of the pig, how the man 
got the fox, goose and corn over, and how 
many sheep, the correct answers being pub- 
lished in the last issue. Several have answer- 
ed Edward Warren’s riddle as ‘“‘looking 
giass;’’ is this right, Edward? Isaac A, 
Suggs sends this: A man has 25 hogs to kill. 
He has four killing days, ana kills an odd 
number each day. How many does he kill at 
each killing? 

A man once entered a prison to visit a con- 
demned criminal, but was told that none but 
relatives were permitted to see the prisoner. 
The visitor said ‘‘ Brothers and sisters have I 
none, but that man’s (the prisoner’s) father 
is my fatber’s son.’’ He was taken to the 
prisoner. Now what relation was the prison- 
er to the visitur?—| Lydia Bonnifield. 


Swing Clubs and Dumbbells.—I attend a 
= culture class and we play basket ball. 
Ve mostly all wear bloomers of red and blue 
flannel and when playing basket ball we wear 
red and white sleeves. There are about 30 
members in the misses’ class. We swing clubs 
and dumbbells and do many other things to 
strengthen our bodies.—[Edith Evans. 


Sing Almost All the Time.—I am an orphan 


, 





boy im my seventh year and live with my 
aunty. My father and mother died when I 
was three vears old. Aunty teaches me at 
home, as the nearest school is three miles 
away. We have three canaries and they sing 
almost all the time, and wake us up in the 
morning; one of them is 11 years old. Aunty 


and I read all the letters from the boys and 


girls.—| Fred J. Nicholson. 

And Lots of Other Things.—I am nearly 12 
years old. I have a sister eight years old. I 
can wash all the dishes, feed a lot of little 
chickens and do nearly all the ironing for five 
of a family. I can help mamma wash, make 
the beds, bake a cake and do lots of other 
things. I have a_ brother 14 years old; he is 
an awful tease. His name is Eddie.—[{R. 
Gertrude Brown. 

















The after-dinner task of dish-washing loses its 
terrors, and all household cleaning is accom- 
plished quickly and easily by the use of 
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Largest package—extra value. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis, 





New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal. 
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Some of the useful and beautiful things made by grammar grade children are shown herewith. 
nal designs, drawn freehand without any instrument and originated from the mind with nothing to copy from, and were begun and finished 
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in about one bour. 


rough oak boards and put together wholly by hand, and upon it are several carved panels. 
oak, all the designing, carving and work being done by the children. 
an oceupation, craft or profession, that will not 
These organs are themselves our tools, and when properly trained—by this natural method—the tools of agriculture 


the brain to work together. 








DIWORK OF CHILDREN 





Si sok 


IN THE 


In the middle, at the bottom, are specimens of vriginal design, mo eled in clay. 
At the right is a chair, also worked out from rough 
are 
that educates 


No 
be the better for this manual training 


machine proresses 


NATURAL EDUCATION 


“NATURAL METHOD” 











OF MANUAL TRAINING 
The two rows of figures at the top are origi- 


At the left is a sideboard carved out of 


used, but it is all handwork. There is not 
both hands, both eyes and both sides of 


and trade, or of any industry o1 vocation, will be utilized with much more judgment and facility. 


Results of Manual Training. 
BY HERBERT MYRICK—THIRD PAPER. 


An insight into some of the new methods 
in drawing and manual training that are rev- 
olutionizing the whole system of education, 
were described in this journal for May 8 and 
15, with illustrations of Prof J. Liberty Tadd’s 
work at the Philadelphia industrial art insti- 
tute and in the public and parochial schouls of 
that city. Further specimens of the chil- 
dren’s original handwork are given in the ac- 
companying engravings. 

But 1t should be distinctly understood that 
this training goes into object drawing and 
memory drawing, light and shade, also color 
work, though our illustrations have been 
mainly of the more elementary forms of line 
work. This system of ‘‘natural’’ education 
begins with the foundation elements or units 
of art—the a bc of art—and with the wonder- 
ful facility of both hands that it accomplishes 
along with trained eyes and brain develop- 
ment, enables the scholar to do better work 


in the higher branches of art or applied in- 
dustry. 
Nor is this method a training in decoration 


merely. After the youth has had enough of 
the elementary work to acquire accurate fa- 
cility in both hands and to indicate the trend 
of his mind, those who show a fondness for 
mechanical rather than so-called artistic or 
free-hand work are given mechanical and 
geometrical drafting, architectural work, 
machine designing and the like. Along with 
this work on paper goes the making of the 





mechanical forms in wood, such as geometric- 
al forms, wheels and gears, frames for little 
houses, stairs, and a wide variety of practical 
objects, pictures of some of which we hope to 
print next week. Observe that all these me- 
chanical forms or combinations are made by 
the hands with hand tools only. This fur- 
ther obliges mind and eye to work with the 
lands to secure accuracy. Machinery has no 
part in the system; we don’t waut to train 
our boys and girls to be mere machines—on 
the contrary, we want to so train them as to 
develup originality along with the other 
beneficent influences of this natural system. 
By tne time a youth has progressed thus far, 
his special instinct begins to asseri itself. 
If he has a natural bent for painting, for ar- 
chitecture, for mechanical work of the many 
speciai forms that characterize the trades, for 
vriginating machinery or for simplifying in- 
dustrial processes, whatever direction his nat- 
ural talent goes is indicated. He may then 
proceed to qualify himself for the trade, pro- 
fession or occupation to which he is best 
adapted. He will bring to it an intimate re- 
lation of hand, eye and mind that will enable 
these organs to work together and make him 
a better tailor, carpenter, farmer, painter, 
merchant or whatever his vocation may be. 
Besides the intensely practical value of 
this new system of education, it develops a 
sense of the beautiful that enables the hum- 
blest child to enjoy to the full the wonders 
and beauties of the world about us. The in- 
stincts are developed normally toward the 
better and higher side of life. As Tadd truly 


‘*Self-reliance, self-control, self-esteem, 
self-righteousness must come 
and can come by forming right habits untii 
they become instinctive and automatic.’’ 
The youth who so learns to master his muscle 
and sight that he can convert a piece of oak 
into a thing of beauty of his own o1igina! de- 
sign, that has both artistic and money value, 
has acquired an object lesson as to the inhe- 


says: 
self-command, 


rent abilities of his nature that is of incalcu- 
lable value. 
My next and concluding article will show 


the simplicity of this methed in its practical 
application to our public schools in country and 
town, the wonderful economy with which it 
can be introduced, and how teachers may fit 
themselves to give this instruction. Then 
any questions that may be asked about it will 
be answered in subsequent issues. Perhaps 
it should be added that this method is now 
recognized by the highest educational author- 
ities and greatest living experts in matters of 
health, hygiene, physiology, nerve action and 
the like, as the most rational progress yet 


made in school work. As Dr F. Z. Der- 
cum of Philadelphia, president of the 
Neurological society of America, (whose 
operations upon and knowledge of the 
brain and nervous system are famous 


throughout the scientific world) says, the 
generaladoption of this natural method in 
schools and families would largely reduce 
the nervous ills that so often result from pres- 
ent educational methods, and that cause 
much of the poor health in children and later 
in adults. 
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A War-Time Penelope. 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 





HE WAR CLOUD that 
rose from the smoke 
of Fort Sumpter had 
settled over the hill- 
side town of Tres- 
cott, a little village 
wedged in between 
the valleys at the 
beginning of the 
White mountains, 
and early in the May 

of 1861, there were many who had decided to 

take up arms in the defense of the union. 

But the threatening clond of war was noth- 
ing as compared with the dark shadows, 
which, with the opening spring, had come 
into the lives of Miranda Perkins and Caleb 
Preston, who had been ‘‘promised to each 
other’’ for ten years. That was the general 
understanding throughout the village. The 
two had ‘‘been going with each other’’ for 
all this period, almost since they were chil- 
dren, and it was understood they would be 
married as soon as Caleb had paid for his 
farm. 

Yet this New England courtship had been 
an uneven one in many respects. Lovers’ 
quarrels came between the pair now and then, 
and when the farmers began to turn from 
their plowshares to their weapons Miranda 
and Caleb had not spoken for four weeks. 
Both were miserable. and yet their New 
England obstinacy forbade any intercourse. 
Miranda spent her days in moody silence 
tending to the «dairy and setting the hens, 
while Caleb was unusually energetic with his 
farm duties. 

It is not likely that Caleb would ever have 
been a soldier if soime trivial event could have 
broken the icy coldness between himself and 
Miranda. As it was, a martial spirit arose in 
his soul, and as he drove his plow in the day- 
time, he thought much of going to the front 
in the regiment which was forming in the ad- 
joining village. Miranda heard of this, and 
her hitterness gained as the days went by. 
She was never inclined to diseuss her troubles 
with her father and mother; but one day, as 
she was busily engaged with her mother in 
the morning duties of the household, her soul 
rose to the surface. 

**I don’t suppose Caleb’ll come to say gocd- 
bye to me, an’ I guess I wouldn’t see him if 
he did. That everlastin’ temper o’ his keeps 
him in bilin’ hot water most o’ the time.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with him now?’’ asked 
her mother. 

‘*Well, I suppose he didn’t like 1t ’cause I 
went over to the dance at the centerin March; 
he couldn’t go, an’ I rode overin the sleigh 
with John Sherwood, an’ he’s never be’n the 
same sence. I told him that if he hadn’t 
learned to believe in mein ten vears I didn’t 
know as he ever would, an’ he hasn’t be’n 
here ag’in.’’ 

Mrs Perkins said no more 
was dropped. 

But Caleb Preston could not go to the war 
without coming to see Miranda. Miranda 
opened wide the door when he rapped, and 
stood before him in forbidding attitude. 
**Good eve’ning’’, she said coldly. 

**Good eve’ning,’’ replied Caleb. 

**Do you want to see father?’’ she asked. 

‘*WNo.’’ 

‘*Well, will you come in?’’ 

Caleb walked in for an answer. He entered 
and sat down in the parlor. He was left 
there for some time ina loneliness which 
made the minutes seem like hours. 

The yeoman of the Granite hills is not 
much given to the solution of troubles like 
this. Many have been the instances where 
trivial dissensions have been magnified and 
dwelt upon until they become like huge bowl- 
ders overhanging the precipices of the moun- 
tains. A little force will send them tumbling 
down to the ravine, carrying earth and trees 
along the crashing The huge rock 
has na force wiithin itself to move it. 

Miranda suddenly thought of a great many 
little duties which demanded attention, and ic 
was nearly an hour before she was able to en- 
ter the parlur and sit silently on the other 














and the subject 


course, 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


side of the room. The little sofa, which had 
witnessed different scenes, was empty, and 
awkwardness reigned supreme. Miranda was 
evidently not inclined to talk. 

**T’ve enlisted, Mirandy?’’ Caleb said ina 
questioning tone, as if reatly asking what she 
thought of it. But no answercame. After a 
few moments Caleb made another effort, mov- 
ing uneasily in his chair. 

**1’m goin’ off to-morrer.’’ 

Still no answer. 

‘*Won’t you say good-bye to me, Mirandy?’ 

Miranda tossed her head. ‘‘Oh yes, I guess 
[ can say that much,’’ she replied in implaca- 
ble tones. 

Caleb rose, and stood in fearful uncertainty 
fora mowent. Miranda sat as immovable as 
a statue of buddha in the presence of a Hin- 
doo worsbipper. 

‘*Good-bye,’’ he said at last. 

**Good-bye,’’ came the answer like an echu. 

Then Caleb Preston closed the outer door, 
and went outinto the darkness. Miranda went 
to the sofa and hid her face on the pillow. 

The next morning about a dozen young 
farmers drove to the next town to enlist in 
the New Hampshire Volunteers. There was 
a considerable gathering at the village green 


’ 


to say farewell, and something like a cheer 
went up as they drove away. Mothers and 
fathers, and wives and sweethearts, were 


there was an 
was kept 


there; no tears were shed, but 
undercurrent of sadness, which 
bravely beneath the surface. 

3ut there were no farewells for Caleb. His 
face was stern and resolute, and no one could 
read signs of grief or joy in its firm immo- 
bility. Yet the absence of Miranda gave food 
for all the gatherings of the little village, for 
many years to come. 

The regiment which went to the front a few 
weeks later was composed of good fighting 
material, and saw some ot the hardest service 
in the rebellion. Most of them reenlisted, 
and remained until the close of the war. A 
few fell in the ranks, their faces fronting the 
foe. 

The war came to an end, and the remnant of 


the hardy men ot Trescott returned home. 
Caleb was one of the missing. His fate was 
uncertain. He had served in many severe 


engagements, and was last known to have 
been with Grant in the Wilderness. Some of 
his comrades who were with him ina raid 
with Sheridan, a few weeks before the last 
scene in the tragedy of the civil war, remem- 
bered that he had been wounded, but no fur- 
ther trace of him was known. It was suppos- 
ed he had been slain. 

Although life had changed for Miranda, she 
was outwardly much the same. She had always 
been a favorite, and there were many who 
would have liked to step into the vacancy 
left in her heart by Caleb Preston. But there 
never was such a vacancy. Miranda received 
her suitors with a certain kindliness. She 
was sprightly and pretty, and she sat with her 
callers throughout the long winter evenings, 
cracking butternuts, and entertaining them 
with a lively chatter of the affair of the little 
village. But an invisible barrier kept them 
all at a certain distance. 

Among these suitors was 
who had first come between the lovers. He 
was a good enough farmer, but his finer 
senses were extremely blunt, and there was 
no suspicion within him that he was hardly 
calculated to win the love of Miranda. There 
were even many in the village who believed 
he would succeed. He did indeed fora time 
seem to be the reigning monarch at the hill- 
side farmhouse, beneath the brow of Mt 
Monsehilauke. He was a thrifty citizen of 
Trescott, and owned a large saw mill, and 
was supposed to have money out at interest. 

One evening he attempted tuo revive the 
memory of Caleb. ‘‘Ain’t it queer,’’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘that no one has ever heard from Caleb 
Creston?’’ 

But Miranda made no answer, and her vis- 
itor failed to notice her hightened color and 
the sudden gleam in her eyes. 

‘*They say he was an awful brave fighter 
but he’s be’n given up for dead, and his folks 
hev jest hed a headstone put up in the grave- 
yard for him.’’ 

Miranda seemed interested in this, but still 
she said nothing, and for a while the only 


John Sherwood, 









sound which disturbed the silence of the farm- 
house was the rending of the butternuts. 

But John Sherwood’s tongue was loosened, 
and he was determined to cross the barrier. 
‘*‘I s’pose you thought a pile of Caleb Pres- 
ton,’’ be persisted; ‘‘but then, you’ve allus 
seemed to take it kind o’ easy. You’ve never 
took on as most folks would—’ 

But Miranda rose from her chair. Her eyes 
were flashing but her face was deadly white 
‘*You ought to know,’’ she began in a tone of 
intense indignation,’’ that you have no right 
to sneak to me of Caleb Preston! You have 
be’n allowed to come here and be treated like 
a gentleman, but you don’t deserve it. You 
are the only man, in all these years, who has 
be’n to this house and not respected affairs 
which are none of your concern!’’ 

With this she swept from the room. John 
Sherwood made his way out the best way he 
could. He was the last of the suitors of this 
New England Penelope. 

But the years had rolled by, and Miranda 
was no longer young. It is true that she 
showed few signs of age. Her figure had lost 
none of its pretty plumpness, and there were 
no signs of age in her face. Yet in her hair 
there were a few slight streaks, which told 
the tale of the years. 

In these days the memory of her lost lover 
became dearer to her. After afew years she 
joined those who paid honor to the patriot 
dead on Memorial day, and made no secret of 
her devotion to the memory of Caleb Preston. 

People saw her place the wreath her own 
hands had wrought beside the headstone of 
Caleb, with a sort of awed reverence. Those 
who had hoped to win her for their own, be- 
gan to understand. Her whole soul was _ be- 
coming a beautiful lesson of resignation to the 
inevitable disappointments of life. As each 
year passed there seemed to be an illumina- 
tion within her, which shone out in the form 
of good deeds, done for the sake of goodness 
and charity alone. 

**Miranda never looked so well,’’ was the 
comment which fell from many lips. 

Late one evening towards the close of the 

yar, as Caleb Preston was riding with a com- 
pany of Sheridan’s troopers, they were sur- 
prised by a party of confederate skirmishers, 
who had laid in ambush forthem. A short 
engagement followed, which resulted badly 
for the union soldiers, who had supposed they 
were riding safely to the headquarters of Gen 
Grant. Darkness had fallen upon the country, 
and not a few of the dead and severely 
wounded, who were unable to raise a shout 
for help, were ieft behind. Among these 
was Caleb Preston. He had fallen senseless 
in the thick of the fight, and his comrades 
never heard of him again. 

The next day he awoke to 
find that he was almost alone on that bloody 
field. Around him were others of his troop, 
some of them, who like himself had been uu- 
able to raise a cry for help, or else had been 
killed outright. He raised himself on his el- 
bow and listened. In a moment he thought 
he detected the sound of approaching troops, 
the measured tread of a regiment. Nearer and 
nearer it came, and his pulses beat in the 
hope that it might be a detachment of union 
soldiers. But when the line appeared in sight, 
he was doomed to disappointment, for he saw 
the gray uniform of the confederates. He 
hoped{that they would pass him unnoticed. 
He tried to move but found he was too weak. 
He lay in their path, and it almost seemed as 
if they wouid walk over him. The lieutenant 
saw him, however, and gave the order to halt. 

**Tt’s a Yank,’’ he said shortly, ‘‘I’ll ask 
the captain what to do with him.’’ 

Capt Randolph rode up at the moment, dis- 
mounted and knelt beside the wounded sol- 
dier. He was a southern of the best sort, and 
had a reputation for dealing kindly with his 
captives. But something in the face of Caleb 
attracted him. 

‘*Poor boy,’’ he said; ‘‘he seems almost the 
double of my soldier son, who dropped at Shi- 
loh. I’ll look after him. Come, Jack,’’ he 
called to his colored man-servant, ‘‘remain 
here, and see that this gentleman is properly 
cared for, and that he receives all the atten- 
tion due to a gallant soidier, who has the mis- 
fortune to become a prisoner of war. If he 
survives and is able to be moved, have him 
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taken to Beechwood Lodge.’’ Then he gave 
the order to move on. 
Beechwood lodge was one of the tine old 


Virginian villas which escaped the ravages of 
war. Caleb Preston found a warm welcome 
at the hands of Mrs Randolph and her family. 
His resemblance to the son who had fallen 
in the struggle, her solicitude almost 
like that of a Caleb gained rapidly 
and was in his usual health before the return 
of Capt Randolph. He realized that he was a 
prisoner of war, but he was a Willing prison- 
er. Before the final scattering of the confed- 
erate ranks, and their’ return to their homes, 
he had discovered a new happiness. Miss 
Grace Randolph was the eldest daughter of 
the captain, and he returned to find that he 
had lost a son in the confederate army, only 
to gain a son-in-law from the Yankees. Per- 
haps he was not easily reconciled to this state 
of affairs at first; butin the end Caleb cast 


made 


mother’s. 


his lot in new lands. Thus was forged one of 
the first links which joined the north and 
south again into one harmonious national 
family. 

Still the years rolled on, and none in the 


isolated town of Trescott knew of the fate of 
Caleb Preston. Miranda was far beyond the 
forties now. But she lived in her devotion to 
her lover, who she believed was numbered 
among those who died for their country. The 
summer boarder had sprung into existence in 
Trescott, and his arrival added much to the 
slender purses of the people. Miranda’s hair 
was whiter, but the freshness of her face and 
figure was not lost. The happiest day of her 
life was the Thirtieth of May, when she plac- 


ed the wreath beside the headstone of Caleb 
Preston. 

The spring of 18— was an unusually early 
one, and there were many days in April 
which were almost like the languorous days 


of early June. Miranda was unusually 
py, and went singing about her work. 

‘*Mother,I don’t know why it is that I’m so 
well, and feel so full o’ hfe this spring!’’ she 
exclaimed one day. ‘‘It almost seems as if I 
could never be tired, and we are so busy all 
day long with the spring work, that the days 
pass by like a puff 0’ smoke. J could scarcely 
believe my eyes when I saw it wus the twen- 
tieth of April. I do hope they’ll do mor’n 
common for Memorial Day this year.’’ 

This same spring spirit seemed to pervade 
the patriotic people of Trescott. So advanced 
had been the séason that there was an unu- 


hap- 


snal abundance of tiowers. The oldest in- 
habitant looked up his records and found that 
he had never experienced such an early 
spring. 


An extra effort had been made to make the 
Memorial Day exercises notable, and the peo- 
ple of the more prosperous Center had volun- 
teered to come over and join in the decorat- 
ing of the graves. A speaker from away had 


been engaged, and a band wascoming. All 
this gave Miranda inexpressible pleasure. 
She resolved that her wreath should excel all 


other productions from her devoted hands. 

When the day dawned there was nota rip- 
ple of acloud in the heavens, and the sun 
warmed the hillsides with its genial rays. 
Crowds gathered on the village green,the cen- 
ter of Trescott, to see the arrival of the peo- 
ple from the Center, and the speaker in his 

arriage escorted by the band. A great hay 
vagon was filled with flowers, and twined 
with evergreen, so that no part of its homely, 
work-a-day use was visible. Four pairs of 
oxen were hitched to it, also decorated with 
collars of green and flowers, and their horns 
adorned with white lilac plumes. Miranda 
followed. as she had done for many years 
now, her father driving her in his trim-look- 
ing buggy, brand new from Concord. The band 
played national airs, and the people of Tres- 
cott were thrilled as they had never been be- 
fore. Just at the gate Miranda’s father left 
her, to go on her pilgrimage alone. She was 
to return to an uncle’s to lunch at noon, when 
they would join the people about the speak- 
er’s stand in the afternoon. 

But at noon no Miranda appeared, and at 
haif after twelve she was still absent. They 
began to be uneasy and her father went out to 
inquire. No one had seen her, and all were 
too much engaged to trouble themselves about 
her then. The minutes glided by slowly for 
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her old father. Surely something unusual 
must have happened to keep her away so 
long. Two o’clock came, and the band played 
and the eloquent orator began to speak. The 
people hung upon his words—all except Mi- 
randa’s frightened relatives. 

It was three o’clock when Miranda was de- 
scribed coming across a field. 
walking by her side, a well-groomed 
man, whom no one knew. The interest grew 
upon the crowd, until the speaker found he 
was losing their attention. As 
nearer, there were signs of on 
faces of Miranda and the stranger. Shining 
through the mist of tears, in Miranda’s face 
Was a great happiness, and as she came near- 
er and noticed the interest of the people, she 
blushed like a rose. 


Someone 


Was 


' 
gentie- 


they came 


emotion the 


Her father stoud like one in a trance as she 
approached him, walking beside her stately 


companion. 


‘*Father, this is Caleb come back home,’’ 
the astonished people heard her say. And 
what do you think, he’s be’n married all 
these years!”? 

This did not seem. to make her father 
very happy, and he was ata loss to tell the 
secret of his daughter’s radiant face. 

‘*But his wife died six years ago, and now 
he’s come back to us—and to me. He loved 
her true and was heartbroken at her death, 
and when his daughter just got married, he 


thought he would come back to visit his old 





home. And he saw his own gravestone, and 
me putting the wreata on the grave and—’’ 

The speaker ended up his oration in short 
order, and in not very good temper, for he 
could not understand the confusion. But old 
friends crowded around the happy pair and 
welcomed the old soldier back. 

Hear the Drums March By. 
Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, wear the drums march 
by! 


This is Decoration day ;—hurry and he spry! 


Wheel me to the window, girl; fling it open 
high! 

Crippled of the body now, and blinded of the 
eye, 


Sarah, let me listen while the drums march by. 


Hear ’em; how they roll! I can feel ’em in 
my soul, 

Hear the beat—beat—o’ the boots on the 
street; 

Hear the sweet fife cut the air like a knife; 


Hear the tones grand of the words of com- 
mand; 
Hear the walls awe, shout back their reply! 


Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums dance by! 


3lind as a bat, I can see ’em, for all that 

Old Colonel J., stately an’ gray, 

Riding slow and solemn at the 
eclumn ; 

There’s Major L., sober now and well; 

Old Lengthy Biagg, still a-bearing of the flag; 

There’s vld Strong, that I tented with so 
long; 


There’s the whole crowd, hearty and proud. 


head of the 


Hey! boys, say! can’t you glance up this 
way? 

Here’s an old comrade, crippled now, an’ 
gray! 


This is too much. Girl, throw me my crutch! 

I can see-—I can walk—I can march—I could 
fly! 

No, I won’t sit still an’ 


Oh!—I fall and I flinch; I can’t go an inch! 

No use to flutter, no use to try. 

Where’s my strength? Hunt 
front; 

There’s where I left it. 

All the inilk’s spilt; 

Plague o’ these tears, 
ears! 

-art of a war is to suffer and to die. 

I must sit still, and let the drums march by. 


see the boys march by! 


down at the 


No need to sigh; 
there’s no use to cry. 
and the moans in my 


Part of a war is to suffer and to die— 
Suffer and to die—suffer and to—Why, 
Of all the crowd I just yelled at so loud, 
There’s hardly a one but is killed, 
dead, and gone! 
All the old regiment, excepting only f, 
March vut of sight in the country of the night. 
That was a spectre band marched past so 
grand. 
All the old boys are a-tenting in the sky. 
Sarah,"Sarah, Sarah, hearthe drums moan by! 
[Will Carleton. 
a ————————— 
Advanced Farming.—About a month ago the 
electric iight station in Bellefonte, Pa, was 
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destroyed by fire. In a subsequent issue of a 
local paper it was announced that Gen Beav- 
er’s farmer had purchased the old dynamos 
for use on his farm. The curiosity of a pro- 
gressive farmer in another section of the 
county was aroused and he wrote the paper 
inquiring to what use Mr Wian intended put- 
ting the dynamos, and received in reply, 
‘Shocking his grain.’’—iC. L. Gates. 


Tale of Two Sisters. 


From the Commercial, Bangor, Me. 
About three years ago, Mrs Stephen Loun- 
der, a highly respected resident of Vanceboro, 








Maine, began to lose her strength and appe- 
tite without any apparent cause, and medical 
skill seemed powerless to aid her. The 


least attempt at exertion was followed by pal- 
pitation of the heart of so violent a churacter 
as to almost stop her breathing. 

For nearly one year Mrs Lounder was 
treated for heart disease, which grew worse 
instead of better, and the medical man warn- 
ed her that she had better put her affairs in 
order, as she was liable to die at any minute. 
The lady had astrong desire to see an invalid 
sister who lived in Fredericton, N B, before 
she died and had herself taken there as soon 
as possible. Mrs Lounder was much sur- 
prised on reaching her sister’s house to see 
the lady, whom she expected to see frail and 
ill, come rushing out to the carriage and lift 
her out and carry her bodily into her dwell- 


ing, as easily as if she were a baby. Expla- 
nations were in order, and Mrs Lounder’s 
sister said that she had regained her health 


through Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, her condi- 
tion being even worse than that of Mrs Loun- 
der when she began their use. 

Mrs Lounder shortly after this began the 
use of the Pink Pills with surprising results, 
for after she had taken eight boxes she was 
able to dispense with a servant, and do her 
own housework. Not only this, but Mrs 
Lounder can walk any moderate distance 
without fatigue, and is to all interest and 
purposes a healthy woman. 

Dr William’s Pink Pills for Pale People are 
considered an unfailing specific for such dis- 
eases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after effects of 
ja grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow cowplexions, that tired feeling resulting 
from nervous prostration; all diseases result- 
ing from vitiated humors in the blood, such 
as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, etc. They 
are also a specific for troubles peculiar to fe- 
males, such as suppressions, irregularities, 
and all forms of weakness. In men they ef- 
fect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork, or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
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EARN A BICYCLE 


GOO Second Hand Wheels. BAU 

Makes. GOoD AS NEW. $5 to 
> $ New High Grade ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agentin each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 
























































































































What to Wear, How to Ride. 





Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, a well-known 
lecturer on health topics and bicycling, talked 
instructively to a representative of this paper 
for the benefit of our readers. ‘‘I am always 
sure,’’ she said, ‘‘of being asked three ques- 
tions after every one of my Jectures: First 
and of most importance to the women the 
subject of dress, then about the saddle and 
thirdly what I call a long ride. Of course we 
all realize that knickerbockers without the 
short skirt are the most convenient and com- 
fortable apparel for women riders, but for the 
present surely we must respect custom that 
has long demanded that we dress differently. 
The dress for the bicycle should be a more 
careful study than for the ballroom, where a 
woman is one of many and every one is so 
pleased with herself that she sees nobody 
else. On the wheel it is quite different; she 
is the observed of everyone and seldom criti- 
cised favorably by either sex. Let her dress 
as becomingly and artistically as possible in 
a short skirt and knickerbockers, pretty waist 
and jaunty hat in keeping with the rest of 
the costume. There is no excuse for a wom- 
an’s riding through city streets in knicker- 
bockers, but her skirt should be adjustable,so 
that she can dispense with it on country roads 
if she desires.’’ 

THE LENGTH OF THE SKIRT. 

‘*A long skirt should never be worn on 
the wheel! So many _ professional women 
think that they mast wear a long skirt when 
wheeling to and from their business because 
they spend the greater part of the day in the 
office. But did they only realize how much 
more conspicuous they are on awheel ina 
long skirt than in the office in a _ cycle skirt, 
they would quickly change their opinion. So 
long as a woman wears a pretty and becom- 
ing waist little attention is given to the 
length of her skirt in the office. Then, too, 
women should wear their bicycle suits about 
the house more and on rainy days, thus help- 
ing on the cause of comfort and convenience. 
In small cities, especially, the women are 
so conservative. A veil should never be worn 
over the eyes, because it make an intervening 
network between the eyes and objects on 
which the gaze is directed, which causes ir- 
regularity of vision and lack of nerve strength. 

‘‘Just try putting veils on the men fora 
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VORY SOAP 
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A luxury is ‘‘Anything which pleases the senses and is also costly 


or difficult to obtain.’ 


Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither costly nor difficult 


to obtain. Your grocer keeps it. 


THe Procter & Gamaste Co., OIN’TI. 








while,’’ said Miss Lindley, cthin, ‘fand 
see how that would work. Why, there isn’t a 
man on earth who would wear a veil over his 
eyes five minutes. Women should always 
wear a soft collar so as to give the neck per- 
fect freedom, and gloves may be optional. L 
myself disapprove of them on account of the 
harmfnl results of checking circulation at the 
extremities. The matter of boot gear the wom- 
en must decide for themselves. I prefer the 
high, laced bicycle boot, but the low shoe and 
golf stocking will suit others better and be 
more comfortable for them. Anything that is 
comfortable and artistic may safely be worn 
on the wheel. The length of the skirt is from 
four to eight inches from the ground, but 
there is no regulation cut or length.’’ 
SADDLE AND HANDLE-BAR. 

‘*My answer to the question about the sad- 
dle would be: Have the saddle broad and 
firm, with the front extension low enough to 
avoid all pressure and adjusted well forward, 
so that the pedaling is downward not forward. 
The most popular saddle with women riders 
is short and very broad, made of soft leather 
and with a short nose. You’ll find that a 
hard saddle is preferred by most experienced 
riders, but it is the upholstered saddle, which 
so soon loses its shape, that appeals to the be- 
ginner. The bight of handle-bar and distance 
of pedals from the saddle should be as care- 
fully adjusted to the individual hight of trunk 
stature and length of legs as are tle clothes 
we wear, and even more so, as both the 
wsthetic and physical ure involved in hicycle 
poise.”’ 

HUW FAR AND HOW FAST. 

‘‘In the matter of distance,it all depends on 
the individual; with some it may be a ten- 
mile ride, while with others two miles may 
prove too long at first. With a woman, her 
‘record’ should be the number of hvurs spent 
in the open air and not the distance she has 
covered. I disapprove entirely of the cyclome- 
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Every ingredient in 
Hires Rootbeer is health 
giving. The blood is 
improved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
benefited by this delicious! 
beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full of Snap, sparkle 
and effervescence. A temper- 


ance drink for everybody. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A package makes five gallons, 
































ter for women. It is safe enough for the ro- 
bust, but it is sure to create a spirit of rivalry 
which only a few women are able to sustain. 
Provided we did like the idea of competition 
among women riders, the cyclometer is not 
an honest tale bearer. 

**The question of speed is another important 
matter that women need to consider. Rapid 
riding does not give evidence of refined taste; 
it is rarely necessary and more rarely grace- 
ful. Pedaling should be the natural walking 
pace, or even less rapid. A woman starting 
out from the house to make a call would hard- 
ly think of running. Why isn’t it just as un- 
dignified to speed her wheel? A man may 
ride faster because he has more staying pow- 
ers than a woman, but even with him racing 
is not a safe venture. Just as soon as the 
rider makes the feet go faster than walking 
pace, the heart action is overworked and 
such tax on the heart action being continu- 
ed will sooner or later cause harmful results. 
One should always dismount and walk the 
hills if the ascent is very marked or if any 
special work is required or the heart action 
perceptibly quickened by it.’’ 


aS aa 

Good Vegetables.— A large part of the vege- 
tables displayed in our markets are over- 
grown, wilted or carelessly prepared. Those 
which suffer most from this treatment are rad- 
ishes, cucumbers, green peas, beans, corn and 
summer squashes. The public must be edu- 
cated to appreciate quality rather than size. 
[Miss Anna Barrows. 





Black Ants.—You may exterminate black 
anis by first keeping out of their reach all 
sweets, says the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Stand your cake and sugar boxes in a pan of 
water, then around the shelves put either 
lavender, ground cloves or, better, camphor. 
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New Desserts from Strawberries. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

As the first and best of all the berries turns 
a ruddy red upon the vines, the housekeeper 
begins to think that the daily question of 
what to have for dessert is solved for a time 
at least. But ere long the family tires of 
strawberries in their natural state and de- 
mands a little more variety. Then some of 
these very nice recipes will be received with 
enthusiasm. A variation even in the time- 
honored strawberry shortcake may be made 
by baking them in small individual pasties. 

Baby Shortcakes.—Mix together 1 pint of 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder and 4 tea- 
spoon salt. Then add 2 well-beaten eggs stir- 
red into a cupful of milk. Lastly put in a 
half cup of melted butter and beat all to- 
gether very hard. Fill well-greased muffin 
pans two-thirds full and bake in a hot oven 
for 25 minutes. When done split with a hot 
knife and butter well. Meanwhile, have 
ready 1 quart of strawberries crushed and 
sweetened with 4 tablespoons sugar. Spread 
this between the little cakes and serve them 
hot with rich cream. 

English Strawberry Cake.—This is a very at- 
tractive dish. Make a nice light sponge cake, 
the recipe for which can be found in any good 
cookbook, and bake 1n a border mold, such as 
is sometimes called a Turk’s head. Allow 
it to cool and just before serving set the cake 
on a platter and fill the center with alternate 
Jayers of whole strawberries and whipped 
cream. Arrange a ring of the cream around 
the outer edge of the loaf and border it with 
berries. 

Strawberry Dumplings.—For these use 3 cups 
flour, 1 heaping teaspoon baking powder, } 
teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons butter, and suffi- 
cient milk to form a sott dough. Mix to- 
gether the flour, baking powder and salt. Rub 
in the butter and wet up with the milk. Roll 
out about a half an inch thick and cut into 
4-inch squares. In the center of each place 
three or four large berries and gather up the 
paste around them. Setit on a greased tin 
and steam for 25 minutes. They should be 
eaten with a strawberry sauce, prepared by 
blending together 2 tablespoons butter and 1 
cup powdered sugar, flavoring witha few 
drops of lemon juice and beating in a small 
cup of berries. 

Strawberry Eclairs.—These are a decided 
novelty. Boil together a balf cup of butter, 
1 cup hot water and 1 teaspoon salt, and while 
over the fire stir in 14 cups pastry flour. Cook 
until the mixture comes away from the sides 
of the vessel, then set aside to cool. When 
cold add, one ata time, 5 unbeaten eggs, 
whipping each one in very thoroughly. Let 
it stand in a warm place for half an hour and 
then put through a pastry bag or drop care- 
fully from a spoon in long oval shapes upon 
greased tins. Bake in a moderate oven until 
well risen and brown, which usually takes a 
little less than half an hour. When cool, slit 
open one side of each and fill with mashed 
and sweetened strawberries. Cover with an 
icing thinned with strawberry juice. 

Strawberry Bavarian Cream.—This makes a 
delicate dessert fora warm day. In 4 cup 
cold water soak half a box of gelatine over 
night and then dissolve over hot water. 
Slightly crush 1 quart of well-washed straw- 
berries and sprinkle over them 1 cup sugar. 
Set aside fortwo hours. Then rub through 
asieve. Stir into the berry pulp the melted 
gelatine and as it commences to thicken add 
1 pint of whipped cream. Pour into a wet 
mold and place on ice until well set. 

Somewhat similiar but richer is Strawberry 
Cream Russe.—Line the bottum of a quart mold 
with white paper and the sides with split 
lady’s fingers, and for the filling, beat to- 
gether the yolk of 4 eggs and 3 tablespoons 
sugar, which stirinto acup of boiling milk 
and cook in a double boiler until it thickens. 
Then remove from the fire and mix in } box 
of gelatine that has been well softened in 4 
cup cold water. Beat until the gelatine is all 
dissolved, strain and cool. Add } cup of 
cream and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Cover the 
bottom of the mold with fresh whole straw- 
berries and carefully put over them a few 
spoonfuls of the custard. When this is stiffen- 
ed fill the mold with berries and pour the 
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remainder of the mixture over them. Set 
to harden in a cold place. 

Strawberry Sponge.—This also calls for gela- 
tine, 4 box of which is soaked in the same 
amount of water. Boil together for five min- 
utes 1 pint of water and 14 cups granulated 
sugar. Stir in the gelatine and the juice of 
l1lemon. Strain and cooi. As it commences 
to set, add the whites of 4 eggs whisked to a 
stiff froth and beat all together until the mass 
is a solid sponge. Lastly, mixin 1 pint of 
whole berries, pour into a wet mold and 
place on ice to harden. It should be eaten 
with cream. 

Strawberry Sherbet.—To 1 quart berries 
washed and mashed to a pulp, allow 1 lb sug- 
ar. Stand away for four hours. Then add 
the juice of 1 lemon and 3 pints of coid wa- 
ter. Stir well and strain through cheese 
cloth. If not sweet enough, more sugar may 
be added. Chill thoroughly and serve in 
glasses with crushed ice. 

Strawberry Mousse.—Whip up 1 pint of cream 
and to it put 1 cup powdered sugar and 1 pint 
strawberry juice. Stir well, pour into a 
freezer and pack with ice and salt. Freeze 
for three hours. 

To Preserve the Natural Color.—If ‘‘ Farm- 
er’s Wife’’ will prepare her strawberries after 
the following method, she will have no diffi- 
culty in preserving the natural color. Use 
only granite or porcelain-lined dishes. To4]bs 
granulated sugar add a teacup of cold water, 
let boil till perfectly clear, then add 4 qts nice 
berries. Keep them well covered with the 
syrup. Boil ten minutes, but do not stir, or the 
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ries, allow to cool, and finish each can with a 
tablespoonful of pure brandy; screw the lid 
on tightly, wrap the cans in druggists’ blue 
paper and store in a dry,dark place. The use 
of spirits in food in usually objectionable, but 
in this connection no harm can possibly re- 
sult, as the brandy should be drained off from 
the fruit before taking to the table. If after 
two or three weeks the slightest fermentation 
appears, loosen the lids but do not remove, 
place the cans in a boiler, having first puta 
board or cloth on the bottom, and boil for an 
hour after the water becomes hot enough to 
bubble. Tighten the covers, wrap again in 
the paper and they will keep almost any 
length of time. They never need a second 
boiling if carefully prepared at first. By us- 
ing one pound of sugar to every pound of 
dressed fruit, currants and cherries are deli- 
cious prepared in like manner. 


A Rebel Petite. 


ISADORE BAKER 





Polly the rebel was blonde and fair; 

A rebel petite with gold brown hair, 
Tresses o’erlapping braid upon braid, 
Gold in the sun and brown 1n the shade. 


Polly the rebel came up to town 
Wearing the plainest of homespun gown. 
As a Joan d’ Are upon errand bent, 
She paused alone by the general’s tent. 


He bade her enter, her errand state, 
Whether of good or of evil fate. 

Polly aweary, standing there, 

Unbound her tresses of gold-brown hair,— 


: i % es 1 hrok > a P 
berries will become crushed and broken. Re- wyen out from the shining braids there fell 
move the fruit withasmallskimmerand place 4 folded paper of white. Ah, well! 


carefully in cans. Let the syrup boil briskly A battle was fought and won, they say, 
ten minutes longer, then pour it over the ber- From the message carried that summer day. 





—— 





SILENT SUFFERERS. 


Women do ae t Like to Tell a Doctor 
the Details of Their 
Private Ils. 








The reason why so many women suffer 
in silence from the multiple disorders con- 
nected with their sexual system is that 
they cannot bear to broach the subject 
to a man, even if he is a physician. 

No one can blame a modest, sensitive 
woman for this reticence. It is unneces- 
sary in these times, however, for a woman 
~ makes to all afflicted women a most generous 
offer. Mrs. Finkham of Lynn, Mass., bids every 
woman wh suffers to write to her and confide 
every symptom that annoys her, and she wiil give 
her advice without charge, and that advice is 
based upon the greatest experience ever possessed 
by man or woman in thiscountry, and extends over 
a period of twenty-three years, and thousands upon 
thousandsofcases. Whysufferinsilenceany longer, 
my sister, when youcangethelpfortheasking? Don’tfeartotell hereverything. 

The ease of Mrs. Colony, whose letter to Mrs. Pinkham we publish, is an 
illustration of the good to be received from Mrs Pinkham’s advice; here isa 
woman who was sick for ycars and could get no relier—at last in despair she 
wrote to Mrs. Pinkham—received in return a prompt, sympathetic and inter- 
ested reply. Note the result and go and do likewise. 

‘‘T was troubled with such an aching in my back and hips, and I felt so tired 
all the time, and had for four ycars For the last year it was all I could do to 
drag around. I would have such a :inging in my h.ad by spells that it seemed 
as though I would grow crazy. I ached from :ay shoulders to my: feet and 
was very nervous, J was ulso troubled with a whi'e discharge. I wrote to Mrs. 
Pinkham a‘ Lynn, Mnass., received a prompt reply and followed her advice, and 
now Ihave no backache and begin to feel as one ought; in fact, I never felt bet- 
ter in ten years than I donow. I thank God that I went doctoring with Mrs. 
Pinkham when I did, for if I had not I know I would have been in my grave.” 
-~-Mrs. NELLIE E. Cotony, Nahma, Mich. 








$75. 
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MOTHERS 


“SAY, WHAT’S THE TIME, MISTER?” 


Around Our Lively Table. 

What Comfort in Life?—i have seen in this 
journal several pen pictures of farm life. If 
your Mr Smith had lived in northern New 
Hawpshire instead of out west, he would not 
have bought the carriages for his boys nor a 
fine piano tor his girls. Instead, his wife 
would have to spin the yarn and knit the stock- 
ings to seil to get her boys a little spending 
money. When his wife died he would groan 
over his poverty so much the milliner would 
give the making of his wife’s robe. How can 
his children be bright, attractive or energetic, 
working froom4amto9pm, the girls never 
getting out of their sick mother’s hearing for 
six months ata time? Have dyspepsia and 
kidney disease by the time they are 25; when 
thev are 50 lose their eyesight and hearing. 
What comfort have they had in this life? 
Where do the old folks get their punishment? 
I see a plenty for the children.—| Maggie. 


Quite Different.—Mr Sweet may be describ- 
ing farm life as it was when our grandmothers 
were young girls, and Farmer's Daughter may 
be describing life on a farm of a few acres 
adjoining some large town or city, where all 
modern conveniences may be as possible as in 
town; but life on a western farm is quite dif- 
ferent. The husband and father is the first one 
up in the morning, not earlier than five 
o'clock, and oftener not until six. He builds 
a tire in the cook stove and puts on the tea- 
rettle, then builds a fire in the sitting room, 
after which he calls his wife, as the kitchen is 
getting warm and the kettle begins to hum. 
When the sitting room is warm the children 
are called, and it often requires several calls 
before they appear. Sometimes the farmer 
goes to the barn before breakfast but not 
often, for what is the use of disturbing the 
stock, which is resting quietly, before day- 
light? Buekwheat cakes do not form part of 
the breakfast in the west, for the buckwheat 
has lost its individuality by being mixed with 
sorghum seed to such an extent that the 
buckwheat property is nearly if not entirely 
lost. Fried potatoes, sausages or ham and 
eggs (yes, we eat eggs here, for they do not 
bring over ten cents per dozen), good bread and 
butter, pickles, oatmeal, doughnuts and _ cof- 
fee generally constitute the farmer’s break- 
fast. After breakfast the chores at the barn 
are done by the farmer and his sons,or a hired 
man, which inelndes the miiking of the cows, 
after which corn husking or cutting wood is 
the occupation of the day. The children go 
to school, taking their dinners with them. 
The western farmer’s dinner often consists of 
an old-fashioned kind of boiled dinner,corned 
beef, potatoes, cabbage and beets, or baked 
pork and beans, sueh as our grandmothers 
used to prepare, with steamed corn bread and 
coffee, and mince pie for dessert. The sup- 
per is generally something warm, such as 
fried potatoes, cold meat. bread and_ butter, 
some kind of canned fruit, cake, and tea or 
coffee. In many cases the western farmer’s 
wife does all her own work in the winter and 
is generally kept pretty busy during the day. 


| From Up-to-Date. 


Evenings the husband reads aloud, while the 
wife knits, or is busy with mending, or, may 
be, sume kind of fancywork; whiie the chil- 
dren prepare their lessons for the next morn- 
ing, or pop corn on the kitchen stove. There 
is no drive or drudgery during the winter on 
the western farm; both the people and teams 
are allowed to take life calmly, and recuper- 
ate for the heavier work of spring and sum- 
mer. The chores are all done before dark, 
and supper eaten by the time the evening 
lamp is lighted, if not before. Good cooking 
ranges and heating stoves are consideredjnec- 
essary conveniences, and good reading mat- 
ter and musical instruments are considered 
necessary luxuries. Nine o’clock is the usual 
bedtime.—[Mrs M. L. Kimmerly. 
ANSWERS TO BACHELOR. 

You say that in comfort and plenty, 

You’ve passed the best years of your life, 
And now you’re a bankrupt old fossil, 

You’re wishing you’d married a wife. 


No female has squandered your income 
On feathers and laces and show, 
Then how in the name of creation 
Has your bank account dwindied so low? 


No woman is going to maintain you, 
And on you, a hypochondriae, wait, 
So you show quite a good bit of wisdom 
When you mournfully cry, ‘‘It’s too late.’’ 
{ Thistle. 


Tut, triend, I’ve been told that it never is too 
late 
To find the star which shines for us alone; 
So don’t get discouraged, but circulate around, 
And make yourself a cozy little home. 
[Coi Arco. 


On the Sunset Siope.—In the Tablers’ letters 
descriptive of a day ona farm, [I am _ struck 
with the contrasts this great country affords. 
With us, farming operations ‘may be carried 
on during all the year. Through the fall and 
winter the plow is at work and many thon- 
sands of acres in this fertile valiey are sown 
to wheat and barley. Alfalfa may be sown 
at any time. Though we have light frosts, 
hardy vegetables are planted in the fall so 
that we have an abundance of fresh vegeta- 
bles all winter. A second crop of potatoes is 
also grown in the fall. Vineyard and orchard 
work begtns with pruning in December or 
the beginning of January. During the lat- 
ter part of Juiy and the early part of August 
the vinevardist can take a vacation, and a 
month in the mountains at that time isa de- 
lightful change, as I know by experience. 
Then comes the peach crop and with the first 
week in September the raisin harvest com- 
mences; this, including the disposing of the 
second crop of grapes, keeps all busy until 
November. Often in January I have sat with 
wide open door to let the sunshine in, and 
mn February the wild flowers are a blaze of 
beauty. The mountains on either side, the 
Coast range and the Sierras, shelter us from 
tornadoes and blizzards and thunderstorms. 
Yes, California is good enough for me and 


AND DAUGHTERS 


not even the attractive ‘‘typical days on 4 
farm’’ are enough to induce me to cross the 
Sierras and join my fellow Tablers on tne 
eastern side.—| Scribbler. 


May Sink Beneath Them.—If Blue Eyes will 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope to 
the undersigned, she may possibly be helped 
to acquire the education she longs for, without 
sacrificing her ambition or the dear mother, 
who should be doubly precious in the sight 
of Blue Eyes since she has so nobly put her 
own self out of consideration by saying ‘‘if 
you can earn the means’’ you may take 
your college course. If you do not take some 
of mother’s burdens on your own young 
shoulders, she may sink beneath them, and 
looking on the cold silent form may bring up 
some of the bitterest remorse your heart will 
ever know. I long to help you both, and feel 
I can if you will write to—[Alma Cole Pick- 
ering, Plaintield, Wis. 


May Be Such Cases.—Somebody asks, what 
is meant by the term ‘‘a smart woman,’’ and 
suggests that she need not necessarily know 
anything but how to work, sell butter, eggs 
and milk, and ‘‘make change’’ with the gro- 
cer or a chance peddler. I think a woman is 
neither smart nor happy who just lives for 
work and to make a family comfortable by 
giving them enough to eat and to wear. She 
need not spend all her time ‘‘dawdling’’ over 
books, but I pity one who has no time or 
taste for reading. She should know something 
without asking her husband for information, 
which in many cases he would be unable to 
give her. I don’t think all men know more 
than a good sensible woman, though there 
may be such cases. I surely know some men 
who would have to ask their wives what was 
**going on in the world.’’—({Country Cousin. 
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Sometimes a 
burglar only suc- 
ceeds in damaging 
the lock of a safe 
so that the combi- 
nation won’t work. 

* Next morning the 
bank officers can’t get at 
their own money. There 
may be millions in the safe, 
but if their credit depended 
on getting at it in a hurry 
they would be bankrupt, 

simply because the combination won’t work. 

A sick man is in very much the same fix 
about getting at the nourishment he needs 
to keep him alive. There is plenty of goo¢ 
food at hand, but his digestive organism is 
out of order; the nutritive ‘‘ combination * 
of his system won’t work. He can’t possi- 
bly get at the nourishment contained in the 
food. He takes it into his stomach, but it 
does him no good. It isn’t made into good 
blood. He is just as badly off as if the 
food was locked up where he couldn’t touch 
it. He gets no strength or health out of it. 

All these mal-nutritive conditions have a 
perfect and scientific remedy in Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It puts the nu- 
tritive ‘‘combination’’ of the system into 
perfect working order. It gives the diges- 
tive and blood- making organs power to 
make pure, ted, healthy blood, and pour it 
into the circulation abundantly and rapidly. 

It drives out all bilious poisons and scrof- 
alous germs, cures indigestion, liver com- 
a. nervousness and neuralgia, and 

uilds up solid flesh, active power and 
nerve force. 

Mrs. Rebecca F. Gardner, of Grafton, York Co., 
Va., writes: ‘‘I was so sick with dyspepsia that I 
could not eat anything for over four months 
had to starve myself, as nothing would stay on my 
stomach. I was so badly off I could not eat evena 
cracker. I thought I was goingtodie. I weighed 
— 80 pounds. I tried almost everything, 
and nothing did me any good, until I took two 
bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I am 
now as well as I ever was, and weigh 125 pounds.” 





and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem: 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prot, Fowler, Moodus,ConbDe 








BED WETTIN CURED. Sample FRE} 


Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I 





































































































































































































































































































ARRANGEMENT OF THE LATEST IMPROVED BEET SUGAR FACTORY IN AMERICA. 
















The Los Alamitos factory, near Los Angeles, California, is now (1897) being erected, and will be ready to work u lis yeal ’s crop, as described in “Sugar.” Key to numbers in 
above sectional view 1. Beet elevator. 2. Beet cutter—The beets are cut into ribbands by ten revolving V-shape: ves. The sliced beets, called cossetts, are delivered by a 
revolving spout into (3) diffusion batteries, each consisting of 14 cells. Each cell holds 234 tons of cossetts. Hot water is forced from one cell to the other, and after passing 
through nine cells the water has become of the required density, and is then forced to the measuring apparatus. Lhe cossetts are discharged from the bottom into the hopper-like 
foundation, and pass to the pulp press through the opening shown in the far side. 4. Receiving tank. 5, First carbonators—The juice from the measuring apparatus is here 
treated with milk-of-lime, and then precipitated by carbonic acid gas. 6. Second carbonators, practically the same process aS in the first, but the alkalinity is brought lower. 
7. Filter presses—Juice is here forced through a finely woven burlap, which collects the impurities precipitated by the carbonie acid gas, 8. Engine that drives beet department. 
9. Engine that drives sugar department. 10. Tank to supply the diffusion battery. 11. Strike pan--The conce juice from the evaporators is boiled under a vacuum, toa 
grain, and is then called massecuite. 12. Air pump to remove the air and gases from the strike pan. 13. T: hold concentrated juices, preparatory to being worked in the 
strike pan. 14.Water tank. 15. Crystallizers—Apparatus by which a larger yield of sugar is obtained than by ion inethod of working the massecuite direct from the pan; 
consists of thoroughly and uniformly agitating the ass of massecuite under treatment, aud a delicate and tim control of the temperature. 16. Mixer—Device to keep the 
massecuite from solidifying while waiting to be treated by the (17) centrifugals. These are rapidly revolving perforated drums, by which the syrup is thrown through the perfo- 
rations and the sugar crystals are retained. The conveyor (18) collects the sugar from the centrifugals and delivers it into the (19) elevator. Thence it passes to the (20) sugar 
dryer. and then to the (21) barrel packers, when the refined granulated white sugar is ready for market. The designing and construction of the buildings and machinery was 
done by E. H. Dyer & Co., who also furnish the entire equipment, the machinery being made for them by the Kilby Manufacturing Company, so that the entire enterprise is Amer- 


ican throughout. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 
SUCH IS APPARENTLY TO BE THE VERDICT UPON THE NEW BOOK BY HERBERT MYRICK (EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST), ENTITLED 


STLTGAHR: 


A New and Profitable Industry in the United States for Agriculture, Capital and Labor, to Supply 
the Home Market Yearly with $100,000,000 of its Product. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF AMERICA-—Its Past, Present and Future. How to enable our own people to produce all they consume, 
and thus put into their own pockets the vast sums now sent abroad annually to pay for imported sugar. A practical aid toward relieving agricul- 
tural depression by affording hundreds of extensive home markets for thousands of acres of sugar beets and cane. 

The whole Sugar Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated Descriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and 
a Directory of many localities that offer exceptional inducements to capital to embark in Beet Sugar and Cane Sugar Factories, Sugar 
Lands, and allied industries, giving also the plan of campaign of the American Sugar Growers’ Society. 

Y ~ y =, —*. —~ ala rc 
OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 

One hundred and sixty pages, 95x7 inches; 78 superb illustrations, | farmer, capitalist or community that wishes to embark in the industry. 

many of them full page. The appendix names 50) places that are working for sugar factories, 


PART ONE—Economic aspects of sugar; its relations to this and advertisements of American firms and experts that build, equip and 
foreign countries, ete. operate sugar mills, and supply seed, etc. 
PART TWO—The Cane Sugar ustry in all its details. : ; . . - 
“ ane Sugar Industry in all its detail No book on an agricultural subject has ever received so warm 


PART THREE—The Beet Sugar i ry i 2rica. 
CH APTER 1 Wad has bean Raseseplinnad th ten Comes eins a welcome, and no one has ever done so mueh to create an enormous 
d y oes abl ‘ ; c a 3 Oc Ss. ay r y TOTP WV oer S ‘¢ 
CHAPTER II—How the industry has grown in each state, and result NEW INDUSTRY. Indeed, The Beet = industry is taking on 
of all tests to date , : some of the characteristics of a craze,” and the danger is that costly 
: : Trl __« . 1 mistakes may be made. All such can be avoided by those interested 
CHAPTER —Culture Sugar Beet: < aE: ate ¢ 4 is mT oF ; . ; Rags ; : 
illustrated pee ae a on _ ra Mi "e me uae _ —_ carefully following the reliable instructions in this work, which is the 
: ‘ ‘ « : : ase ac ‘ >. - 2 &). .- * * . . 
successful beet growers ! only book of its kind in existence. 





CHAPTER 1V—Commercial aspects of the Beet Sugar industry. One of the most experienced men in the sugar industry says, 
This gives actual figures of the cost and profits, reliable instructions “This book is worth $50 to every farmer or other person who 
about locating sugar factories, etc., and is of great value to every wants accurate help in this new and promising business.’’ 





Hawaiian treaty could be abrogated, our domestic sugar | It will help make times better to many farmers.”—[Prof. 
FROMM BEET SUGAR EXPERTS. i | York. “I am very much pleased 


industry would thrive, and kee p millions at home. Charles V. Mapes, New 


One of the most Ginette inating _and expert reviews of John Peters of the Keystone (La.) plantation says: “It with the book. It certainly reflects great credit upon au- 
this book is that written by . Morse of the Western is a very valuable produc tion, and has e vidently cost much thor and publisher.”—[Gustav Jarecki, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Beet aueer 0 ompany (Claus A kels’ factory), at Wat- of time and money. “Iam pleased to commend the work as a whole, and think 
sonville, Cal., published jin the local paper, The Pajaro- “Most of the cue planters and sugar makers of Louisi- it will be productive of great good.”—(James A. Davis, 
nian, for April Ist, 1897. ana and Texas have obtained this book. All speak ver) Industrial Commissioner Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

He says: ‘Mr. Myrick has teken an immense interest highly of itindeed. I think it is an excellent work, and Railroad. 
in Sugar Beet culture. His book is the first to attempt to no doubt will do a great deal of good for the industry.””— 


record recent developments in Beet Sugar in this country, (Charles A. Farwell, New Orleans, President of the Amer- 


and is full of valuable information of what has been accom- ican Cane Growers’ Association. | 
plished at the few factories already established. The : ‘ , BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 
matter is well arranged and copiously illustrated. It THE V IEWS OF ST ATESMEN 


forms a welcome addition to American Beet Sugar litera- 


“The author has rendered a service to the country by 


In Congress, irrespective of party, are uniformly favor- collecting in this compact and readable form about all that 





ture. An intelligent compiler be has proved, for we can- able to the thoroughness and accuracy of this work. Here needs to be known by anyone who contemplates engaging 
not think of a harder task than that of sifting the chaff are a few extracts from their letters: i the sugar industry. ‘fhe graphic manner in which the 
and rubbish from the mass of matter published during “I have read it with pleasure and advantage.”—(C. K. firures and facts are grouped by Mr. Myrick introduces 
the last few years. We believe, with Mr. My rick, in a Davis, Minn. “It contains a great deal of inte resting and | many elements of novelty into the disc ussion, Which are 
brilliant future for the Beet Sugar industry in America, profitable information.”—[Stephen B. Elkins, West Va. | well brought out by his picturesque and vigorous expres- 
a future now dawning. “T have examined this book with much interest,andam | sions. This country can produce its sugar as fast as ma- 
“It is the best and only authentic publication upon the favorably impresse dc with your general plan of treatment | chinery can be manufactured to do it with. This indus- 
subject.”—{James Coffin, Secretary Alameda Sugar Com- | of the question.’ Pritchard, North C arolina. try, perhaps, above all others in the country at this time, 
pany, San Francisco. “Full of useful pet MRS a and of great value.”—TE. L. demands, and should receive, adequate protection.”—[San 
“It isa wonderful book—a reliable guide to the agri- Hamilton, Michigan. “It will be of great service to me, Francisco Chronicle. 


“Gives explicit directions for culture, tells how and 
where sugar factories may be profitably started, and alto- 
vetber gives a very clear insight into what promises to be 


as the industry is a great one in my section.”—[C. A. Bar- 
low, Cal. “Elaborate and careful.”—{J. M. Robinson, 
Ind. “An industry that can be founded in our country to 


cultural part of this industry, a vast help to the business 
and factory end, and powerful in influencing public opin- 
ion and statesmen to correct views.”—[{Henry T. Oxnard, 








President of the Oxnard Sugar factories and of the Ox- make us independe: nt of foreign imports has my heart) a great industry. The book is profusely illustrated, and is 
nard Sugar Factory Construction and Development Com- support.”—[E. R. Ridgely, Kansas. intere a written. something which myo = =e . 
pany. “A most interesting and valuable treatise on thisim- | mature rarely are. There is no gainsaying the fact tha 
“The book certainly shows careful study. Its description portant subject.”—;L. Fletcher, Minnesota. “Valuable | the American farmer needs some new crop which will pay 
of beet cultivation, sugar factories, ete., is very accu- | and interesting.’—(W. C. Lovering, Mass. “I have felt a | him. It is claimed that a protective tariff! bears most se- 
rate.”"—[E. Salich, Civil Engineer, and builder of three | good deal of interest in the sugar industry.”—[Walter | verely on the agriculturists, but here is a case where it 
United States beet sugar factories. Evans, Kentucky. ‘This handsome and interesting vol- | Should prove of direct benefit, and if it will be the means 
“It treats of the subject in the most complete and ex- ume has received special attention at the hands of the | of bringing ahs ge to. ae eens Soh Ce, it a. 
haustive manner, thoroughly covering the ground,” says Ways and Means Committee in the framing of the new | wo ae prove most Jd. hes ial to the whole country 
the Pecos Valley Argus, New Mexico, reflecting the views tariff bill."—[George H. Steele, Ind. “Much valuable (The News, § ringfie d, J lass. . a ' ee 
‘ > natter.”—[John F. Shafroth, Colo. “Interesting and val- ‘A thoroughly authentic account of a new and profit- 
of the sugar factory managers in that vicinity. mat L : : ae se” p avine, 4 
uable.”—{Irving P. Wanger, Pa. “A most valuable book, able never. - fe — Tolegseph, P ey Penn. 
I g F oO r to have distributed among the per- “A guide to the farmer, capitalist, and others now or 
FRO? CANE SUGAR EXPERTS. —— iam endear ge HL. ‘ie subject. ow | likely to be inpepeseed in any way in the sugar industry.’ 
q ay, WV ‘ yerusal shows a complete | (Jersey City Journal. 
“The Louisiana Planter, organ of the sugar cane inter- iJ. A. Tawney, pen ANS tagged Fong Sor is both eels | “Based on American conditions in field and factory.” 
ests, warmly indorses the book, and through its agency and valuable *_ Eh. S. Henry. Conn. “ | (Montana Stockman. 
many southern planters have purchased a copy, and all 4 om ? ; “The latest and best authority in sugar beet growing 
heard from are highly pleased.” FROM FARMERS, SCEENTISSS, ETC. and manufacturing. It contains a great deal of reliable 
Writes Henry McCall,President of the Evans Hall Plan- information that cannot be obtained from any other 
tation, Louisiana: “Such a book must, of necessity, open “Very much pleased with it. cw. Devol, Director source. It embodies the most complete investigation that 
the eyes of the people, and of Congress, to the urgent Arizona Experiment Station. “Itisa meet valuable con- has ever been made in the United States.”—[{lowa State 
need of legislation favorable to this industry. If the tribution to the sugar growing interests in this country. Register. 
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More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 
improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 

All about Potash —the results of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States —is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail tree toany farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
g3 Nassau St., New York. 





WRITE 
Now. 






4 q' use, and make } : 
4 money selling this - 

Y article. Used on every shock. Pull and its 

Y fast. Ties itself, Costs less than string. 

Y Never wears out. Thousands easily sold in ¥ 


© a town. Good profits. Get your Town Agency 4 
now. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed foricents. g 


’ Holdfast Corn Binder | 


Will last a centnry. Saves % labor in g 
binding. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 

. Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
Binder easily removed for husk- 
ing. boy_can easily do the 
binding. Ropes are strong 
and monse proof. Three 
sizes made with 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10 feet rope. 
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Box 18 
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3 Grand Letters 3 


inthe April ‘‘Hustler,’ one from a despondent 
agentin Oregon to a successful California agent. 

e being out canvassing. his wife, also a **Page 
enthusiast,” answers the letter. sending copy to 
her husband, who supplements with one of his own 
and sends us copies of all three If interested in 
fencing. send for free copy 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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; adjusts 
CO., DeKaib, ile 
WH ITMAN S RESSES. 
orn Always Victor- 
AS 
~ oe Buy the BEST 
4 me | 7 . 
enttite Gorked SG. a aS Send for Cireu- 
: lars. Warranted 
=—Superior to any 
America. WHITMAN AGBIC’L C0., St. Louis, Mo, 
saMetal Wheels 
with Wide Tires. Any size and 
any axle. Saves labor. No reset 
tires. Catalogue free. Address ~ 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
way to get a low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


j to 
Pailt for service and 

ious, A Full Line, 

The Largest Hay Press Factory in 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 

tin; 

Staggered Oval Spokes. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tobacco Leaf: 


ITS CULTURE AND CURE, 
Marketing and Manufacture. 


A Practical Handbook 


«-- ON THE... 


MOST APPROVED METHODS IN GROW- 
ING, HARVESTING, CURING, PACK- 
ING AND SELLING TOBACCO, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 


The Operations in Every De= 
partment of Tobacco 
Manufacture. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 


THE CONTENTS of this book are based 
on actual experience in field, curing barn, 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 
It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole sub- 
ject of tobacco for many years. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. — Almost 
every chapter contains many pictures from 
photographs taken specially for this work 
at North, South, East and West, making 
plain every process in field, barn and 
factory—mostly elegant and artistic half- 
tones. Over 500 pages. About 150 
original engravings. 


IN FOUR GREAT PARTS, 


Each a Volume in Itself, 


PART I.—Essentialsin T obaccoCulture. 
PART Il.—Heavy Tobacco and Manu- 


facturing Tobacco. 
PART III.—Cigar Leaf Tobaccos, 
PART IV.—On the Manufacture of 


Tobacco. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Gold. Price $2.00. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


12mo. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGU, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 














STANDARD AURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Ad- 
vertised Price. 





American Farm Book. 

By RicHarp L. ALLEN. The very best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. Revised 
and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 

This is the most full and complete book ever 
———* for ship builders, boat builders, 
umber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 
Boards, 24mo. 25 
Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

_ By Jas. J. H. GReGory. A practical treat- 

ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 

every point, including keeping and marketing 

the crop. Paper, 12mo. .30 

Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 
Etc. 

By J. J. H. GreGory. How to raise them, 
how to keep them, and how to feed them. 
Paper, 12mo. 30 
Gregory on Fertilizers. 

Where the materials come from. Where to 
get them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, etc., ete. Paper, 12mo. 40 
The Spraying of Plants. 

By E. G. LopEMAN. A very timely book 
and one that can be safely recommended to all 
horticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 

1.00 
Spraying Crops. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED. 
how. Second (revised) edition. 
trated. i6mo. 

Gregory on Onion Raising. 

By J. J. H. GReEGory. What kinds to raise 
and the way to raise them. Paper, 12mo._ .30 
The Family Horse. 

By Gro. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
feeding. A practical manual, full of the most 


useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
1.00 


Why, when, and 
130pp. Illus- 


The Grape Culturist. 


By A. S. FuLLER. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C.Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most ap- 

roved methods, forming a complete work. 

‘loth, 12mo. 1.50 


Cattle Breeding. 


By Wm. WARFIELD. This workis by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently practical treatise on cattle breeding 
ever published in America, being the actua 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By LEwis WriGut. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of practi- 
cal information on practical points into a 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H.StoppArp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUI- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 


Capons for Profits. 


By T. GREINER, 1894. How to make and 
how to manage them. Plain instructions giv- 
en by a beginner for a beginner. Illustrated. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. 00 


CATALOCUE FREE TO ALL. Our Illustrat- 
ed 8vo Catalogue, coutaining descriptions of three hun- 
dred valuable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, {Sheep, ete., will be 
sent free to any one asking for it. 
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